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_Assures Schedule Service- 


With a FEDERAL, you can plan your haulage as you 


plan the output of your factory. You can schedule your Rie Westies euiteemes tay Genvedbee- 
deliveries to fit your needs knowing that FEDERAL de- savutnedinn sdmnammbvetenastein 





This is the delivery schedule which James 


pendability will make good for you. stcamcnahae ' : 
Warehouse Arr. - 45 8.00 
“ Lve. 45 8.00 8.15 


Scheduled deliveries mean better service to your customers Plant = Arr., 8.06 | 8.15 | 8.30 


and more economical haulage for you. Here is an in- eee: LaF.) HOP | Fee | Fe 


stance of the way FE DE RAL works for one user in NOTE—These four trucks on a 15 minute 
: ’ headway make a round trip each hour. 
freight haulage. 











This FEDERAL Owner Has Averaged 104 Miles Per Day for 15 Months 


L. J. Ginocchio, of Reno, Nevada, uses a 2-ton FEDERAL _ ment, insurance, driver’s wages, gas, oil and depreciation, 
for freight haulage between Reno and Gardnerville. are as follows: 


, . ‘ Cost per day 
He makes one round trip per day, a distance of 104 miles— Cost per ton 


has not missed a day in 15 months—and has not spent a cent Cost per ton-mile 
ae ) Cost per mile traveled _.. 
for repairs: 


Write our Trafic Engineering Department, give us the facts 
And in economy of operation, this FEDERAL is equally re- of your business and let us submit specific proof that a 
markable. Average daily costs, including interest on invest- FEDERAL can reduce YOUR haulage expense. 


“Federal Tvafic News’ sent on request 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO., 54 Leavitt Street, Detroit, Mich. 


FEDERALS are made in a complete line—from 1 to 5 tons capacity 
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The Warehouse Section 


To Association Members 


Who Ship Household Goods 








_ The transfer and storage firms whose advertisements appear on 
the following pages are making their great appeal to non-association 
members who ship household goods. You, who are association mem- 
bers, already know these firms and know that they stand for the 
progress of the industry, and that the men who compose them are first 
and foremost in every movement that makes for the good of the 


industry. 


These firms are pioneering in a new way. By the appeal they 
are making in TRANSFER AND STORAGE they are arousing the interest 
of non-association members in the exchange of shipments of house- 
hold goods. Through business connections thus formed the entire 
industry will eventually benefit in that the smaller as well as the 
larger firms will get a broader and better viewpoint of the business 


in which they are engaged. 


These firms are helping the industry to grow and expand and to 
become a better means of livelihood for all those engaged in it. 
Although you may already know these firms, have you tried the 
service that they are able to render your Whenever you can, send - 
a shipment their way. They will reciprocate. You will be giving 
them vour business and your support.in their endeavor to build up 


a bigger and better transfer and storage industry. 
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BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





Students Express 
and Transfer Co. 


Established 1890 


2132 Shattuck Avenue 


J. R. DRIVER, President 
D. L. DRIVER, Secretary 
M.B. DRIVER, Manager 





Transfer; Motor Service; 
Storage of Household 
Goods, Merchandise, Iron 


Four Warehouses 
45,000 Square Feet 





Members Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
Pacific Coast Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 











BOSTON, MASS. 
the Suffolk Storage 


Warehouse Company 


98-100 Northampton Street 
L. G. Myers, Manager 


Assures fellow warehousemen the best 
service in handling consignments either 
for storage-or delivery to house or apart- 
ment, unpacking and setting up. Only 
men with long experience are employed. 





4 Buildings with 1000 Rooms 
Low Insurance Rates 
Convenient toAll Freight Terminals 


EE 





Members of 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
Illinois Warehousemen’s Association 
New York Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
Pacific Coast Warehousemen’s Association 
Traffic Club of New England 



































BOSTON, MASS. 


; 





Dorchester Fireproof Storage Warehouse 
Thomas G. Buckley, Proprietor and Manager 
A modern, fireproof warehouse of reinforced concrete construction; built ex- 
pressly for the storage of household goods and pianos. Not only is the building 
proper absolutely fireproof, but each room is partitioned off by terra cotta tile 
and is provided with a fireproof door of the most approved style, making 


**Every Room a Fireproof Vault.’’ 


T.G. BUCKLEY C0. Expert Movers of Household Goods and Pianos 


Established 1880 
Office and Warehouse: 


690-692 DUDLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 


Operating a Fleet of Seven Trucks 





Consignments will receive our prompt and painstaking attention. Consign 
L. C. L. to Boston, Mass.; C. L. to Massachusetts Ave. Yards N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R. R., Boston, Mass. 

Because we are the only concern in Boston operating both a strictly fireproof 
Warehouse and a Transfer business, we are in a position to give your customers 
the most efficient service. 














WE WILL 


Look after your interest, also that of your customers at— 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 








cA ED: 
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O- large, specially-built, six-story household goods 





aor 





warehouse is one of the finest between New York and 
Chicago. (Capacity 1000 van loads.) With our 
corps of expeit workmen and unequalled facilities, we can 
render prompt and efficient service to your Buffalo patrons. 


Furniture Stored, Packed or Shippedto Any Part of the World 


Convenient to the railroad switches Low Insurance Rates 
Motor Trucks for Prompt Delivery Fireproof Vaults 


COLD SPRING STORAGE COMPANY 
1432-1442 Main Street 


J. W. POWELL, President and General Manager 
Members of Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
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CALGARY, ALBERTA 





THE 
Pacific Cartage Co. 


C. P. R. Freight Office 


A. M. NANTON, Pres. E. D. ADAMS, Sec. & Treas. 
C. M. STAINES, Manager 


Agents for Canadian Pacific Railway 
Cartage and distributing of carloads 
a specialty. General merchandise and 
furniture stored at reasonable prices. 


TWO WAREHOUSES 
12,500 square feet 




















SERVICE IS THE THING 
For You and Your CLEVELAND Customers 





LET US SERVE. THEM AS 
THEY SHOULD BE SERVED 





Our Equipment—Fireproof and 
Non-Fireproof Storage. Motors 
and Horse-Drawn Vans. 


Our Organization is complete and 
is more than ample for the largest 
and most difficult proposition. 


We Conserve Your Interests 


THE CENTRAL STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


1843 East 55th Street 
5601 Hough Avenue 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SIXTH CITY 


























FORT DEARBORN FIREFROOF 
STORAGE CO. 


4165-29 Clifton Ave., near Broadway and 
Wilson, Chicago. 





























ri Pool Car 
Handling 
Motor- 
Van . 
Service. Sp ecialty 








The only warehouse located on the Great 
North Shore with private railroad switch track 
at its. door, serving efficiently Edgewater, 
Ravenswood, Sheridan Park, Rogers Park, 
Evanston and the Wilson Ave. district. 


Consignments from all railroads bill to Wilson 


Ave. Switch C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
































FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





Binyon-O Keefe 
Fireproof Storage Company 


Est. 1875 


Your consignments to Fort Worth will 
receive intelligent service. We have a 
siding on the Rock Island Railroad 
with free switching from all lines. 
Fireproof warehouse, 40,000 sq. ft., 
yard storage, factory distributors. 


Members of 


Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
Southern Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
Central Warehousemen’s Association 
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NEW YORK CITY 





MERCHANDISE SHIPMENTS 


for upper east side promptly 
and efficiently handled through 
our special facilities. 


Large merchandise warehouse, 
31,500 square feet for storage of 
shipments in car load lots. We 
act as distributing agents. 


Transfer and trucking service. 


Ship via Pennsylvania R. R.; 
Lehigh Valley; New York Cen- 
tral; Baltimore & Ohio; Erie 
R. R.; Lackawanna R. R.; New 
York, New Haven & Hartford; 
Central R. R. of New Jersey. 


H. D. BAHR TRUCKING CO. 
280-287 East 137th Street 
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MORGAN © BROTHER 


Storage Warehouses 
and Motor Vans 


Moving Storage Packing 


Our reputation in handling collections on consign 
ments is your guarantee in selecting us as your 
correspondent in New York City 


Furniture and Works of Art Boxed 
and Shipped to all Parts of the World 


230-232-234-236 WEST 47th STREET 
He ery | Near Broadway 
Cable Address: MORGANWARE 


Members: 
New York Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
Van Owner’s Association of Greater New York 












































NEW YORK CITY. 


We Bid for Your Business on a Basis of 
Service—‘ We Know How”’ 


METROPOLITAN 


Fireproof Storage Warehouse Co. 
14-39-41 WEST SIXTY-SIXTH STREET 


Near Central Park 





CHARLES S. MORRIS, Pres. and Treas. 
LAWRENCE S. MORRIS, Sec’y and Gen. Manager 


TWO FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 
MOTOR OR HORSE-DRAWN VANS 
AN EFFICIENT PACKING FORCE 








Adjacent to all Freight Terminals 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
“That means something”’ 


> 


Members of New York Furniture Warehousemen’s Ass’n. 
Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Ass’n. 
Southern Furniture Warehousemen’s Ass’n. 
Van Owners’ Ass’n. of Greater N. Y. 
New Jersey Warehouse & Van Owners’ Ass’n. 




















Specialists in 


HANDLING HOUSE- 
HOLD GOODS 





Five Warehouses 


NEW YORK CITY 
AND 


JERSEY CITY 


The Thomas J. 


Stewart Company 


R. M. Pettit 


President 


Wm. T. Bostwick Arthur I. Stewart 


Vice-President and Treasurer Secretary 





STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Formerly 143 West 99th Street, New York 


COLONIAL 
STORAGE FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


WareHouses 504 West 126th Street, New York 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT 


Erie and Fifth Streets, Jersey City, N. J. 
. ¢ ” . 
Quality Service since 1870’’ 


— 
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NEW YORK CITY 


“EXPERT SERVICE PAYS” 


Moving Packing Shipping 
VAULTS for STORING PACKAGES 
of SILVER PLATE and VALUABLES 


Our central location and modern equipment 
enable us to offer you an unusually efficient 
service for your New York consignmertts. 





Members of New York Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 


THE WEST END STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Ben Blumenthal, Proprietor Grant Wayne, Manager 


Louis J. Crumm, Sut. 
202-210 West 89th Street 
Consign all C.L.€&S L.C. L.Ship- 


ments for Delivery to Warehouse 


B. & O. R. R.—135th St. and 
Harlem River Station 
C. R.R. of N. J.—132d St. and 
S. Boulevard Station 
D. L. & W. R. R.—135th St. 
and Harlem River Station 
Erie R. R.—135th St. and Har- 
lem River Station 
Lehigh Valley R. R.—E. 124th 
Street Station 
R. R.—Harlem and Mor- 
risania Station 
.C. & H. R. R. R.—130th 
Street Station 
N. H. & H. R. R.—Har- 
lem River Station 
Penn. R. R.—E. 125th Street 
Station 
West Shore R. R.—130th Street 
tation 














PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HO looks after YOUR interests, 
also those of your CUSTOMER 


in PHILADELPHIA ? 


Damage is frequently done in unpack- 
ing, by careless, incompetent workmen, 
and the Shipper is blamed. 


Good packing needs careful unpacking 
to insure a Satisfactory Removal. 


‘LET WIGHTMAN DO IT” 
He’s been doing it for over twenty-five 
years. 


SHIP IN OUR CARE AS FOLLOWS: 


30th and Market St. Sta., Penna. R. R. Co. 
23d and Arch St. Sta., Phila. & Reading Ry. 
24th and Race St. Sta., Balt. & Ohio R. R. 


PENN STORAGE & VAN CO. 


2136 Market Street 
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A CORNER OF THE OFFICE 

Our large fleet of motor trucks enables us to render quick 
and efficient service to your patrons. 

We are accessible to all depots and suburbs of our city. Our 
warehouses are within two blocks of North Philadelphia Station 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 12th and York Streets 
Station of the Philadelphia & Reading or the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Collections through our office will assure prompt returns 


Fireproof and Non-Fireproof Warehouses 


Miller North Broad Storage Co. 


2709-2721 North Broad Street 














PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Advantageous 
Co-operation 


with warehousemen is the secret of our 
large and successful inter-city business. 





ae Our 
Courtesy 

to your Pittsburgh 

customers will reflect 


an added confidence 
in you. 





Our 
Reliability 
is unquestionable. 
We safeguard your 
interests as carefully 

as Our Own. 








Fireproof : 
Our Facilities 

for handling household goods are complete; 
having trackage on P. R. R. (East Liberty 
Station) direct to warehouse; padded vans, 
both horse and motor drawn; thoroughly 
experienced workmen; three large ware- Non-Fireproof 

houses, two of them fireproof with 2,000,000 cubic feet of storage 
space. (We are distributors in Pittsburgh of combination cars.) 


ESTABLISHED 1889 INCORPORATED 1898 
CaBLe Appress: DONTFORGETTOGETTHEMONEY 


HAUGH & KEENAN 
STORAGE & TRANSFER COMPANY 
Centre and Euclid Aves. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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| ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















JOSEPH A. SCHANTZ 
COMPANY 


173-219 Central Avenue 


We have every facility for handling your Rochester shipments. 


Two Fireproof Warehouses 
Two Non-fireproof Warehouses 
Large Fleet of Modern Motor Vans 
By mailing your Rochester bills of lading to us you are guaran- 
teeing the most prompt and courteous service to your patrons. 


You are also protecting your own interests, because we will 
return all collections promptly and watch the details carefuliy. 


Member of New York Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 

















Springfield, Mo. 


SPRINGFIELD WAREHOUSE 
& TRANSFER CO. 


425-439 East Phelps Avenue 











“Fireproof, reinforced concrete warehouse 
equipped with all modern appliances. 
Transfer equipment for handling mer- 
chandise of every description. Special 
attention given to carload and local 
freight consignments.”’ 








Fireproof 
PRIVATE SWITCH—ALL RAILROADS 


Low Insurance Rates 


‘‘WE WANT YOUR SPRINGFIELD 
SHIPMENTS’”’ 












































SPOKANE, WASH. 


Pacific 
Transfer Co. 


Main Office and Warehouse 


South 152 Jefferson St. 


Established 1890 





Moving Vans & General Storage; 
Storage of Merchandise and New 
Autos; Factory Distributors 


Siding on Northern Pacific R. R. 
Warehouse, 64,800 Sq. Ft. 


Members: 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
New York Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
The Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
American Transfermen’s Association 























HOUSEHOLD GOODS PACKING 
SPECIFICATIONS 


is a book giving directions for estimating 
on the cost of packing household goods 
for shipment, published by the Illinois 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
after careful investigation and study. 
Every Warehouseman who handles 
household goods should have a copy for 
each of his estimators, besides a copy for 
the office. 

The supply of this book is limited. 

A copy will be sent to any address 

on receipt of $1.00. Extra copies 


at $1.00 per copy. To get your 
copies you must order promptly. 


TRANSFER and STORAGE 


100 West 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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AUTOCARS RUN ALL DAY and ALL NIGHT 








>| CENTRAI 


neg ue © ME oe 
AGGAGE & CXPRES 


COMPAN‘* 





is UR two Autocars are valuable to us chiefly because of 
their unlimited capacity for work,” says the Central 
Baggage & Express Co. of Chicago. ‘‘We run them all 
day on regular hauling and all night on theatrical work, making 
a great saving in horses. The cars are always on the job, are 
never laid up and have increased our business tremendously.”’ 


Write for illustrated catalog and list of more than 4500 
concerns using Autocars in every line of business. 6 
j 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


ARDMORE, PA. 


Established 1897 MOTOR DELIVERY CAR SPECIALISTS 
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Moving Household Goods in China 


Moving household goods in China is stren- 
uous work. Moving household goods to 
China, Japan and the Philippines or Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand points, is simple 
and economical by means of the 


, Se A: 


NENTALER if 





A Rational Service of International Scope 





An effective organization of specialists in effecting the most | 
economical solution of all shipping problems, possessing wide 
knowledge in modern shipping methods. A _ knowledge 
gained in seventeen years of intensive study and extensive 
service to manufacturers and shippers of all kinds. 


Specially built freight cars for household goods—loaded by 
experts, men who know how furniture should ride, and a 
service designed to relieve the smaller shipper of every an- 
noying detail of transportation. 


Damages and unnecessary expense eliminated, safety and 
saving secured for shipments from a package to a carload 
for export to-any part of the world. 


If interested in reduced shipping 
expense, write our nearest office. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 


GENERAL OFFICE, 203 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 


O88 Samtih.  Th o c.o i had kn suawdensos Boston 
NET gs 56 i eck Vocnacetéseatdbunel Buffalo 
See: Te DL, bw dks + hdc sk ecb anes Cincinnati 
pT Se a are ee ee Seattle 
Pee TPN ao he nc caes cesses orale was San Francisco 
Vam Fea. Tee son sinncch bbe sutan Los Angeles 


Agencies in all principal 
cities throughout the world. 
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Floating Power Plant 


A Truck Success 
in Transfer Work 


A 2% ton U. S. truck in the service of the 
Dayton Transfer Company, Dayton, Ohio, has 
proved itself to possess special value for long 
hard hauls under difficult conditions. 






























During the heaviest snow storm of last winter, 
the truck went to King’s Mills and back, 66 


miles. 











The snow was so deep the radiator pushed 
a pile of it ahead of the truck for the entire 
distance. 


The trip had to be made on low gear, yet the 
radiator was always cool. Twenty gallons 
of gasoline were consumed. 


This is only one incident in a record of service 
which has made these owners enthusiastic 
over U. S. trucks. 


There is a U. S. truck for your business. 
Consult U. S. traffic engineers. 


Worm-Drive, 23, 34 and 5 Ton Chain-Drive, 23 and 34 Ton 


The United States Motor Truck Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 












New York Chicago St. Louis 
. Detroit Baltimore Cleveland 
*. Philadelphia Atlanta Boston 
x Pittsburgh 





Dealers in All Commercial Centers 
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How Shall We Organize? 


The Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
held its annual meeting at Green Lake, Wis., on June 
22 to 26. The New York Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association met at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on July 
6 to 9, inclusive. Both meetings were very successful 
in every respect. The principal topic at both meetings 
and the principal subject of informal conversation among 
the members was the proposed formation of a national 
association of warehousemen, with sections composed of 
the various branches of the industry, and the abandon- 
ment of the New York, Illinois, Southern and similar 
organizations as national associations. 

At the Illinois meeting the members present believed 
that their committee, which has been working with the 
committees from the other organizations, should be. con- 
tinued, but that efforts should be concentrated upon 
the formation of a national association of household 
goods warehousemen, rather than upon a section of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association, for the reason 
that the American association would be controlled by 
the directors from the other two sections and its activi- 
ties might not be of as great benefit to the household 
goods warehousemen as would those of an association 
devoted solely to the interests of those who store house- 
hold goods. One way of overcoming this, of course, 
would be for the American association to provide direc- 
torships according to the numerical strength of the sec- 
tions, the strongest section having the largest number of 
directors, but even this leads to difficulties. The New 
York Association did not act, except to continue its 
committee. 

One way of forming a national organization of house- 
hold goods warehousemen would be for each member 
to be an individual member, thus ignoring all local asso- 
ciations. This would work out to advantage with the 
warehousemen in the smaller cities where they would 
all want to belong to the same local association, but not 
all the members of that local would be eligible for mem- 
bership or interested in membership in a national or- 
ganization. However, this would be somewhat disadvan- 
tageous in the larger centers like New York and Chicago, 
where all the members of a local association would be 


anxious to be members of the national body, and where 
this dual payment of dues is just what the members are 
trving to get away from through organizing a national 
association. 

There is a plan by which these difficulties can be 
overcome, and the formation of a national association 
consummated with equal advantage to the warehouseman 
in New York City and the warehouseman in Squedunk. 
Under the plan we have in mind the New York Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association as a city or strictly 
local association could enlist with the national associa- 
tion as a body and pay a lump sum of dues. Suppose 
that the New York association paid into the treasury 
of the national $1 per capita. The New York local would 
then be divided into units of five members, each of which 
would elect its representative to take part in the delibera- 
tions of the nation. These five members would be en- 
titled to but one vote in the national, the vote of their 
representative. The New York association might have 
twenty-five members; they would have five votes in the 
national. 

Then the national would rule that no local associa- 
tion should consist of less than five members. In the 
city of Buffalo there might be four warehousemen who 
would be eligible for membership in the national and 
would wish to join. It would be impossible for these 
four warehousemen to form a local association as a 
unit in the national, and, furthermore, they would not 
be desirous of doing so, as they would want to remain 
as members of the Buffalo organization of perhaps fifty- 
odd members, whose prime purpose would be the pro- 
tection of the interests of the: men in the transfer and 
storage industry in Buffalo. These five warehousemen 
would then become individual members in the national 
organization. Each one would pay $5 per year and 
would be entitled to one vote in the national association. 

There is another plan which might meet with more 
favor than that outlined above. This plan is very simple, 
consisting only of the giving up of associate memberships 
by the present Illinois, New York and similar organiza- 
tions. Each member of these present organizations 
could then become an active member in the national 
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organization, which would recognize no local associa- 
tions. Each member would pay his dues directly to 
the national association and be entitled to a vote in the 
national. This national organization could then affiliate 
with the American Warehousemen’s Association, should 
such action be deemed advisable. 

As long as the warehousemen continue to hold their 
present standards of eligibility for membership, which 
are necessary Owing to the exchange of business be- 
tween the members, no true national organization of 
the transfer and storage industry can be accomplished, 
and it is useless to attempt an organization on a grand 
scale, involving unit memberships through local asso- 
ciations. 


Sufficiency of Notice of Arrival of Freight 


The Texas Court of Civil Appeals holds that a rail- 
road company in discharge of the diligence required of 
it to notify the owner of freight on its arrival at destina- 
tion, under the Texas statute, is not bound to look for 
such person at any place other than the place of destina- 
tion, as it is the duty of the owner to put himself in posi- 
tion to receive such notice at such places—Texas & 
New Orleans Patterson, S. W592 85. 

There seems to be a growing demand on household 
goods storage warehouses for small rooms in which from 
four to six average-sized trunks may be stored and which 
will rent for $1.00 to $2.00 per month. Single trunk or 
piece cost 50 cents to store, ordinarily, and the renting 
of room for four trunks at $1.00 cuts the rate in half. 
However, the cubic foot rate is still reasonable, and these 
rooms offer a great attraction to those wishing to store 
excess clothing or matter which does not take up much 


space. 


A Carrier Must Handle Goods Carefully 


LANSDALE, Pa., March 19, 1917,—We are constantly 
importing a commodity of a flour nature that is contained 
in bags, a large per cent. of which invariably checks short 
in weight (slack) upon delivery to us by the steamship 
company. The bags are received by the steamship at 
point of origination in good condition, and a receipt given 
accordingly. The ship makes an uneventful voyage and 
discharges her cargo and offers us our goods with a large 
number of bags slack in weight. We have endeavored to 
substantiate a claim with the ships’ agents for this 
shortage in weight, but so far have been unsuccessful, 
they claiming that it is an insurable loss. We have had 
representatives on the piers to watch the unloading of 
the bags, and they report that the shortage is due to 
rough handling in discharging the cargo. It is a common 
practice of the stevedores to permit the use of bale hooks 
in handling the bags, which results in their being torn 
more or less. It has actually gone so far as the steamship 
company offering us an absolutely empty bag as a com- 
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plete delivery. We wish to know who is liable for this 
shortage, the steamship company, the insurance com- 
pany under the usual marine policy, or is it a loss that 
we have to assume -—X. Y. Z. 

Reply—The steamship company is clearly liable for 
the loss in this case, their methods of handling the cargo 
being such as our correspondents describe. Every carrier 
or other custodian of goods is bound to handle them in 
such manner as to cause no unnecessary loss or damage. 


A Carrier Is Liable in Accordance With the 
Bill of Lading 


Cuirton, N. J., January 31, 1917.—If merchandise is 
shipped all rail on a through bill of lading and transfer 
from one road to another involves (1) lighterage or 
transfer by float, is the railroad company liable in either 
case? 

2—If the railroad company is liable, what is the pur- 
pose of carrying transit insurance on such shipments? 

3—The standard bill of lading says that the carrier 
is liable for invoice cost. If goods have been purchased 
and stored at place of purchase and when they are 
shipped the market has risen considerably is the carrier 
liable (if liable) for the full market value at time of 
loss'—A. R. 

Reply.—A railroad company is liable, in accordance 
with its bill of lading, for the loss of goods in its care, 
however the loss may have occurred. The only ques- 
tion is whether the bill of lading, which embodies the 
contract, makes the carrier liable in any particular case. 

2—The main purpose of carrying transit insurance, 
in a case of this kind, is to give the shipper immediate 
redress against the insurer, leaving the latter to make 
a settlement with the carrier, which is sometimes rather 
a long and difficult matter. 

3—The amount for which a carrier is liable in case 
of loss, as determined by the bill of lading, is, primarily, 
the value of the property “at the place and time of ship- 
ment.” It is declared in parenthesis that this value shall 
be “the bona fide invoice price, if any,” at that place and 
time. In the case our correspondent puts there is no 
invoice value of the goods at that time and place, the 
invoice having been made with reference to quite another 
place and time. 


San Francisco Drivers Get High Wages 


Below is given the new union scale for drivers, now in 
effect at San Francisco, Cal. It will be noted that some 
of these wages are pretty high, even for present condi- 
tions: , 
ee eee $ 5.00 per Day 


Four-horse Teamsters at............... 4.50 a 
Two-horse truckmen at...........csece 4.00 2 


a. ™ 


One-horse truckmen at...........ccec. 


July, 1917 


Fruit Teamsters (turning out early in 


fruit season, but not before 3 a.m.)...$ 4.50 per Day 
Wagons of four tons’ capacity and over.. 4.00 “ 


Wagons of two tons’ capacity to four tons 3.50 


Two-horse Wagons under two tons..... — 
One-horse Wagons (small)............ 2.50 
One-horse Wagons (large)............ sae * 
One-horse Wagon Fruit Teamsters... .23.00 per Week 
Taking out team any part of the day.... A Day’s Pay 


Working Sundays and holidays, half day. A Day’s Pay 
Working Sundays and holidays, all day. Time & one-half 


OVERTIME 

Seiens TOME ii ic nek Be ns 75c per Hour 
Pour-horsc -Tenaeters.. oc ci ic cee weg 75¢ i 
SWO-ORKS . LOWERING 6 oisn i K Ge ee Skew oes 60c . 
Omenotee Trwchee ooo ec ic ki eee ees 60c si 
Two-horse Fruit Teamster ............. 60c xs 
One-horse Fruit Teamster.............. 60c : 
Two-horse wagon (of four tons’ capacity 

Or sin i is ea ee ene 60c . 
Two-horse wagon (of two tons’ capacity 

OO TR CI ee oi os cece saws tie’ 60c , 
Two-horse wagons under two tons....... 50c e 
a en errr Pees 50¢ ‘ 


Motor Truck DRIVERS 
Trucks of less than 2,500 lbs. capacity... .$3.00 per Day 
Trucks over 2,500 Ibs. and less than 4,500 


ee er er eer re ee ae 
Trucks over 4,500 Ibs. and less than 6,500 
se SPT E CT TET Tee TT Pe ree 400 * 
Trucks over 6,500 Ibs. capacity.......... fo... 
OVERTIME 


Trucks of less than 2,500 Ibs. capacity.... 50c per Hour 
Trucks over 2,500 Ibs. and less than 4,500 


Tes II ok hak Soon in 5s bi cette ke 60c “ 
Trucks over 4,500 Ibs. and less than 6,500 

BG; WOE oie ac be has esd eh oeR: 60c " 
Trucks over 6,500 Ibs. capacity.......... (i 


The Federal Horse Cost Contest 


Since opening our Horse Cost Contest, as announced 
in the November issue of Traffic News, many sets of 
figures have been received. 

By far the greater part of these costs show a surprising 
lack of understanding on the part of the owner as to what 
constitutes real ““Horse Costs.” 

In fact but two sets are complete enough to be con- 
sidered by the judges of this contest. They were sub- 
mitted by H. W. Myers & Son, Inc., Bennington, Ver- 
mont, and R. J. Martin, Trenton, Missouri. Both are 
Federal owners—operating two-ton Federal No. 10106 
and one and one-half-ton Federal No. 3931 respectively. 

Taking all points into consideration we believe the 
record of H. W. Myers & Son entitles them to the first 
prize of $25—Mr. R. J. Martin coming in for the second 
prize of $15. 
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Myers’ EQuiPpMENT Costs 


Two Hepeesss. 46.66 60 ek os as Hien $450.00 
Wagon with box complete............ 150.00 
Sleds with. box complete.............. 60.00 
Se Peri or en S Pecigey iF a 75.00 
Seeenee, 2. YORPS 6 oo eae Cee oe ee ee 41.00 
Ssibtbpaees Femina 56 aA es noes 14 10.92 
Depreciation, 20 per cent............. 147.00 
ee 700; 1 POOP: wn. ee kes cu penes age 90.00 
(Lights and water included, also wagon and sleds 
storage. ) 


This makes a daily operating cost of $5.60 per day. 

Regarding these figures Mr. Wm. H. Myers states: 

‘The figures are taken from our office cost records. 
We include in these records every expense, however 
small, that is chargeable to delivery. The comparative 
sheets that we get out monthly are also given very careful 
attention. They show us the exact comparison of our 
single teams with our double teams and our trucks. 

“The team costs are on a basis of 1 month—taking 
an average of each actual expense item for a period of 
6 months. They are for our most efficient two-horse 
team, but the least expensive to operate. 

“Qur comparative sheets show us that our Federal 
two-ton truck, for an average of 6 months, has actually 
done 350 per cent more business than any of our double 
teams on the same grade of work. 

“For these same 6 months it has cost us 20 per cent 
more to perate our Federal truck per month than to 
operate any of our two-horse teams.”—R. J. MartTIN, 
Trenton, Mo. 

Cost of two teams, wagons and harness for 6 months 
—including June, July, August, September, October and 
November, 1916. Mr. Martin says: 

“Having put truck in operation in connection with 
my teams I have been very careful regarding the ex- 
pense. I am sure I have got my horse operation expenses 
as low as it is possible to operate them. 

“I buy my feed in large quantities and at the very 
lowest prices. I have very light water expense as I only 
use city water in extreme dry weather. 

“IT get my drivers at a very reasonable price, as I give 
them steady work, never try to crowd them and work 
only 8 hours per day during the winter months.” 

Here is Myers’ complete table of cost on two horses 
for 1 month: 


EO 66 i ae ee $ 12.25 
mx per. cent: lebeviets oo. c. 0555s 4.38 
PRINS: 5 S455 Cg tsa icewdoees 0.91 
ee NN es i os We inen ce eonewes 7.50 
NS, Sk iss ha Seeks een eee 4.50 
ENE zo < ais SUV an ni Teena eet 3.42 
Peel am6 BDeddies - 65 iss us cis 31.92 
Repairs on wagon, sleds, harness and 

i eS er eee 3.95 
Miscellaneous supplies as chains, grease, 

O65) ine cece ieee OP APE SY 0.55 
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Hostler. care Gxtia . 4.6. sees cee ees. 4.00 
Veterinary services and tonics......... 0.75 
Driver and helper compensation....... 104.00 

178.13 


Total cost of operation............,.- 
There are approximately 25 working days in the 
month. Mr. Myers’ horses are costing him an average 


of $7.00 per day each—Traffic News, The Federal Motor 
Truck Co. 


Oakland Draymen Will Raise Prices 


Added to the already extensive list of articles and 
services which have advanced in price during the past 
year will be drayage, furniture moving and baggage 
transportation after June 1. This decision was reached 
by the Alameda County Draymen’s Association, in ses- 
sion at Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal. 

Following acceptance of terms, advanced by the team- 
sters’ union in the recent strike controversy, the dray- 
men went on record as favoring higher rates for their 
work. The teamsters were formally given their raise 
of 50 cents each, daily, insuring against a strike of 
the workers, which for a time threatened to tie up 
Alameda county shipping of all kinds. But a few minor 
details were changed by the association members in 
accordance. with the agreement entered into by the San 
Francisco draymen and their employees, January 1. 

To retain what they believe is their share of profits, 
the draymen voted an increase of all transportation 
rates. According to L. E. Rowley, secretary of the 
organization, the increase all along the line will amount 
to 20 per cent. Not only will increased wages make it 
necessary for increased charges, says Rowley, but high 
cost of hay, grain and all other materials make it 1m- 
perative for draymen and other transportation heads to 
increase their prices. 


Toronto Teamsters’ Strike Comes to an End 


After being idle for. 13 days, the striking teamsters 
employed by the Shedden Cartage Co., the Dominion 
Transportation Co., and the Hendrie Cartage Co. at 
Toronto, on May 25, threw down the gauntlet, and de- 
cided to return to work. The conditions upon which the 
men were to return to work were not made known, but 
it was learned that the strikers decided to discontinue 
any further conferences at the Builders’ Laborers’ Hall, 
Nelson street. 

Following the settlement of the wage grievances be- 
tween the striking teamsters and the C. N. R. on Friday 
last, it was anticipated by the remaining striking team- 
sters that a speedy adjustment would be made with the 
three other cartage companies. 

While representatives of the strikers would not dis- 
close the terms upon which the men agreed to return to 
work, it was learned from several of the strikers that the 
men were anxious to call off the strike. 
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Representatives of the Dominion Transport Co., the 
Shedden company and the Hendrie company refused to 
discuss the situation,- apart from remarking that they 
expected the men would be back at work soon. 

It was learned from another source that some of the 
men, who were not satisfied with the offer made by the 
employers a week ago, had decided to abandon their 
positions. It was explained that no attempt had been 
made on the part of the employers to fill the places of the 
strikers on the ground that they felt that the advance in 
wages offered was more than expected by some of the 
men, who, while satisfied, had remained idle for sympa- 
thetic reasons. 

One employer stated to The Globe that all his men 
would be restored to good standing, irrespective of any 
part they had played in the strike. 


U. S. Warehouse at Washington 


Work has been started for the erection of two ware- 
houses at Pierce, M and First streets northeast, Wash- 
ington, D. C. They will be the largest of their kind that 
side of Philadelphia. The total cost will be $250,000. 

The warehouses will consist of two-story reinforced 
concrete buildings, each having a frontage of 390 feet 
and a depth of 130 feet. They will have steel sash, wire 
glass windows, electric lights, steam heat and concrete 
roof. The packing and storing space will be partitioned 
off into compartments by fireproof doors. In case of fire 
any one compartment can be completely cut off from 
the rest of the building. 

The buildings, which will be completed about October 
1, will be leased to the field medical supply bureau of the 
War Department. The structure has been so designed 
by E. H. Mosher, engineer, that the floors will withstand 
a live load of 600 pounds to the square foot. 

On the top floor of the building on the M street side 
there will be seven office rooms. A feature will be access 
to the second floor of the buildings by means of a grad- 
ual incline from the ground. This is necessary because 
of the large amount of material to be handled. Loaded 
trucks or army wagons can be driven up the incline into 
the second story. The Columbia Warehouse Develop- 
ment Corporation are the owners. 


Rights of Transferee 


The Kansas City (Mo.) Court of Appeals holds that 
a third person, who, at request of the buyer of goods 
shipped by the seller under bill of lading to shipper’s 
order, with such order indorsed thereon, with draft at- 
tached, pays the draft, takes up the bill of lading and 
receives the goods, at least acquires an interest therein, 
to the amount of the payment, free from agreement, 
unknown to him, between seller and buyer, that sych 
payment should be for an old debt; the bill of lading 
standing for the goods and delivery of it being symbolic 
of delivery of the goods——Frank Adam Co. vs. Orpheum 
Theater Co. et al., 193 S. W. Rep. 908. 
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Efficiency in Warehousing 


The following paper on “Efficiency in Warehousing” 
was read by Newton R. Frost, secretary and treasurer of 
the Ballard Fireproof Storage & Transfer Co. of St. 
Paul, Minn., at the annual meeting of the Illinois Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association at Green Lake, Wis., 
on June 22 to 25, inclusive: : 

It is an admitted fact in all business circles that we are 
in an age or era’of wonderful advancement and progress 
in business methods. If there has been any one feature 
that has made a stride over others in recent years it 1s 
the study of efficiency. 

We often hear it expressed in warehouse circles that 
the warehouse business has made greater strides, perhaps, 
than any other business in the last decade. It may be be- 
cause in years gone by it was a business primarily in the 
dumps, carried on by irresponsible people, but in recent 
years it has attracted to it men of ability and character. 
Because of the wonderful changes that have taken place 
in our business, we are apt to rest upon past honors, not 
demanding of ourselves the rigid business inspection as to 
our methods that we ought. 


MINNESOTA WAREHOUSEMEN MADE STUDY OF 
CONDITIONS 


I am before you today to plead for the highest stand- 
ard of efficiency possible in any business. Our business 
is one of griefs, and we feel that we are subject to much 
imposition from the public. It, therefore, behooves us 
to put our house-in the most perfect order. Ata recent 
meeting of the Minnesota Warehousemen’s Association 
we had reports from two of our members who had re- 
cently been on a visit or inspection tour to other ware- 
houses throughout the Middle West and East.- As I 
listened to their reports I was more than ever convinced 
that my hobby for an efficiency man is no idle dream. 
Their reports showed many things that should be 
remedied. 

I would first mention the very wide discrepancies in 
rates and charges in different cities where conditions are 
similar and where rates should be more uniform. This 
is not being remedied by our Association gatherings as 
rapidly as it should. Is there any,reason for a man in 
our line of business getting from twenty-five to fifty per 
cent more for service, such as we render, in one place 
than is received in another? I mean by service every- 
thing in our line, such as packing, packing material, stor- 
age, drayage, etc. From my observation of human na- 
ture, I believe that all men are keen to get as much as the 
other fellow for his service. Many times, however, a 
man is influenced by fear of his competitor or, if the 
competitors in his own town are charging the same, but 


none of them getting what is being received for the same 
service in other cities, it is because the men in that town 
are following each other and not making a study of con- 
ditions in other cities. 


WouLtp Have EFFIcIFNcy EXPERT ENGAGED 


My thought is the engagement of an efficiency man by 
anumber of warehousemen in different cities, this man to 
go from one warehouse to another, from city to city, ex- 
amining the warehouses and thoroughly criticising the 
methods ; getting good points and giving them out to the 
other fellow. He can demonstrate to the man who is low 
in his figures that he can get good pay for his service, 
by showing him how some other fellow warehouseman 
has done it in some other city or perhaps in his own town. 
In other words, let one of his strong points be to carry 
a good amount of information, grit and backbone with 
him and apply it in liberal hypodermic injections. This 
man need not necessarily be employed by the Association 
at first, but a number of warehousemen who feel and can 
see the need of such a plan might club together. Later 
on, if the schemg¢ proves valuable, it can be taken up by 
an association. 

A man like this, spending anywhere from two to three 
days or a week going over a man’s system of accounts 
and over his business methods, coming for the purpose of 
criticising and making suggestions, would, I believe, have 
more influence on a warehouseman than could be accom- 
plished through a number of Association meetings; al- 
thought we all prize very highly our Association gather- 
ings. This would be a step:in advance of the usual meth- 
ods of efficiency men. From my observations of this line 
of undertaking, the efficiency man is very seldom an ex- 
perienced man in one line and his knowledge seems to be 
along general lines and largely limited to the office or 
accounting part of the business. I have seen some good 
efficiency work by an efficiency man without any general 
knowledge of the line of business that he was working on 
and have been impressed with the possibility of results 
from’a man who would make one line of business his 
study. Such a man should be one who has had consider- 
able experience in our line. If we feel that a visit to a 
warehouse of a fellow member, which perhaps at the very 
best never occupies more than an hour or so is beneficial, 
how much more would it be to have the benefits of a 
man’s time and suggestions who has spent weeks and 
months in warehouses and whose whole business purpose 
is to give and gather information. 

Because a warehouseman may be getting as much or 
even more for his. service than is being received by his 
competitor in his own or even in other towns is not 
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necessarily in itself an evidence that he is getting all that 
he should. It might be that his location and the service 
he is able to render would justify him making an in- 
crease, and perhaps he is not aware of this because he has 
never made a careful survey of the situation. Is there 
any reason why a warehouse situated upon grounds hav- 
ing a value two to three times greater than another ware- 
house that this man should feel compelled to keep his 
rates within those of his competitors? 

I will venture to say that here today there is repre- 
sented land values of the greatest extremes; perhaps the 
man sitting alongside of you has a warehouse whose land 
value is one-half or one-quarter of yours. And it may be 
that there is a large percentage of members at this con- 
vention who have never made a careful survey of their 
situation in comparison with other warehouses, but are 
simply basing their rates upon what the other fellow is 
getting or what they feel necessary to ask in order to 
keep from losing their business. My idea in this con- 
nection is that the men who have superior and high- 
priced locations, if they would increase their rates where 
they are justified, it would stimulate the other fellow, if 
not to the same level, to a higher one, thus increasing the 
earning power of many fellow warehousemen and bring 
the whole business to a higher level. | 

I was recently interested along this line as I sat at 
the meeting of one of our state organizations when one 
firm that has a very superior location and which appre- 
ciated it and its many advantages stated how they were 
getting this and that advanced price for service and 
how it put ginger in the other fellows. 


How ONE WAREHOUSEMAN BENEFITED 


Recently a friend of mine had an efficiency man go 
through his business and while he felt that many of the 
recommendations made were what he already knew, or 
should have known, through a little closer application, 
and while other recommendations were more or less 
trivial, he felt because he had paid out quite a sum of 
money for this efficiency service it was more necessary 
for him to put the recommendations into practice. What 
we need often is to get busy and apply what we already 
know or what we learn from day to day. If some of the 
things we learn cost us a little more we might prize them 
more highly. 
~ You have or undoubtedly will have discussed rates at 
this convention which will result in the conclusion that 
it is necessary to raise them, which increase should have 
been made months or years ago if you had known what 
you do now. 

When the Minnesota warehousemen went under the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission, they did not know 
how severely the Commission would criticise their rates 
and charges, but they put their house in order and had 
a complete survey made of their warehouses, giving per- 
centage of space lost by aisles, elevators, stairways, etc. 
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When the final make-up was analyzed, there was hardly 
a man who was not surprised at the amount of lost space 
in his warehouse. It was a revelation to most of them. 
There was no trouble then to make men see the necessity 
for increased rates. It also educated the warehousemen 
so that they could more intelligently answer the ques- 
tions that might be put to them by the Commission. We 
have had no trouble with the Commission, and I am sure 
if they should start anything we would be able to give 
them an intelligent reason for our rates. 

I think the work of the Merchandise Rate Committee 
of the Central Club has demonstrated what can be done. 
The men forming this committee practically gave up their 
business for weeks and met in different cities, having 
daily sessions until they had made themselves experts on 
merchandise rates. While many of you may not agree 
with all their rates and conclusions, yet I believe you 
must agree that they have shown an unusual degree of 
efficiency in what they have accomplished. This I men- 
tion only as a demonstration and justification of the 
plan I am proposing and wish to urge—efficiency. 


Time for Filing Claim 


The Appellate Division of the New York Supreme 
Court holds that where the shipper of a trunk received 
receipt, requiring her to commence suit on claim growing 
out of contract within one year, she could not, after 
one year, in absence of waiver, sue for loss of articles 
in the trunk.—Barter vs. Barrett, 163 N. Y. S. 244. 


Liability of Consignor 


The Court of Appeals of Georgia says that where a 
common carrier accepts goods for transportation with- 
out prepayment of charges, agreement to collect the 
charges from the consignee and the consignee fails to 
pay them, the consignor is still liable therefor to the 
carrier.—Jelke vs. Philadelphia & Reading Ry Co., 14 
Ga. App. 96, 80 S. E. 216; Southern Ry. Co. vs. South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co., 91 S. E. Rep. 876. 


Liability for Fraudulent Bill of Lading 


According to the Supreme Court of Arkansas, where 
a carrier shows that merchandise was not actually re- 
ceived by it and that a bill of lading issued by its agent 
either through fraud or mistake is the foundation of a 
contract to carry and deliver, there can have been no 
contract of shipment, as such agent has no authority to 
issue a bill of lading without receipt of the goods and 
cannot bind the carrier, even as to an innocent holder 
of the bill of lading—Prescott & N. W. R. Co. vs. Davis, 
191 S. W. Rep. 210. 


Seaboard Wharf & Warehouse Co., Inc., Portsmouth, 
Va., has leased to the Federal Government all of their 
warehouses and piers at Portsmouth for the use of the 
navy department. 








Rights of Shippers and Receivers 
of Freight 


Information concerning the proper definition of cer- 
tain commonly used commercial terms and the rights and 
responsibilities of the shippers and receivers thereunder 
are the subject of such constant inquiry that the Traffic 
3ureau of the Merchants’ Association of New York has 
published the following in regard to the meaning of ab- 
breviations as set forth in the Exporters’ Encyclopedia: 


C. F. or C. A. F. (Cost and Freight) means that the 
seller furnishes the goods and pays the freight— 
no other expenses—to place of delivery as agreed. All 
risks while goods are in transit are for account of the 
buyer. 

C. I. F. (Cost, Insurance and Freight) means that the 
seller furnishes the goods, pays the freight and insurance 
to point of delivery—all other risks while goods,are in 
transit are for account of the buyer. 





WHEN Suiprper Pays ALL Costs 


F’, O. B. Destination means that the seller pays all costs 
and assumes all risks until the goods reach the place of 
delivery as agreed. 

F. O. B. Steamer means that the seller is to deliver 
the goods aboard the steamer in proper shipping condi- 
tion—all subsequent risks and expenses are for account 
of the buyer. 

F, A. S. Steamer means that the seller is to deliver the 
goods alongside steamer on lighter, or on the receiving 
pier of the steamship company, in proper shipping condi- 
tion—all subsequent risks and expenses are for account 
of the buyer. 

The following from the Exporter’s Review sets forth 
clearly and definitely the rights of both parties to a sale 
made under any of the above terms: 

A buyer should always determine promptly whether 
he has any preterence as to the route over which, or the 
carrier. by which the goods are to reach him. If he has 
any such preference it is his right to have it respected. 
This is true if the buyer is to accept delivery at the ship- 
ping point. It is equally true if the seller is to pay the 
freight, or even if he has undertaken actually to make 
delivery at destination. 

There is this material difference between the two cases, 
however: If the seller is to pay the freight the buyer’s 
right to name the carrier must be made part of the con- 
tract of sale; if the buyer is to accept delivery at the 
shipping point, his right to choose the carrier may be ex- 
ercised at any time before the actual shipment of the 
goods. 


The reason for the difference is this: A seller who 
is to pay the freight, or be responsible until the goods 
reach their destination, has a natural right to choose 
the carrier, unless he has parted with that right by con- 
tract; whereas a buyer who is to pay the freight and 
accept the risks attending transit has an equally clear 
right to select the instrument of transportation. If the 
buyer has selected the carrier, in any case in which it 
is his right to do so, the seller should respect his choice. 


AN ORDER [IS AN ORDER 


The seller sometimes thinks that he can choose a car- 
rier or route that the buyer himself will find superior to 
that of his own selection. If he allows himself to yield 
to this temptation he is in the position of an agent who 
has attempted to improve upon his principal’s orders; if 
all goes well the agent has small thanks, and if there is a 
loss it is the agent who must bear it. 

The seller who disobeys the buyer’s orders as to carrier 
or route not only incurs all the risks of transportation, 
whether they were originally his or not, but he also 
places it in the buyer’s power to refuse the goods, though 
they reach him as promptly and in as good condition as 
could possibly be the case if shipped by any other route. 
If the market has gone against the buyer, or if he has 
repented of his bargain for any reason, he may repudiate 
the contract, alleging no other cause than that he bought 
the goods to come by the A. B. route, while these have 
come by another line. A seller is never safe in disregard- 
ing the buyer’s shipping instructions, when the latter has 
a right to give them, and has given them. 

If the buyer fails to make a timely selection of route 
and carrier, the seller becomes the buyer’s agent to make 
the selection. Then it is his duty to exercise such care 
and diligence in the matter as a reasonably prudent man 
would use if the goods were his own and the risk were 
his. He is not bound to choose the very cheapest route, 
or the best, or-the most direct; no agent is bound to the 
highest possible degree of skill. His duty is done if he 
ships the goods by any line that ever is chosen, or would 
be chosen by a person of reasonable caution dealing with 
his own goods of the like kind and value. 

The terms of the contract are next to be looked after, 
especially as regards the place of delivery and the cost 
and risk of transportation. If the contract is silent on 
these points the buyer accepts his goods wherever they 
may be at the time of sale. In a great majority of cases, 
however, the contract contains some provision as to these 
matters. Most sales of goods to be taken to a distance 
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are now made upon what are known, either as F. O. B. 
or C. I. F. terms. 
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In an F. O. B. sale the seller undertakes to deliver the 
goods free on board. The place of delivery may be either 
the shipping point or the destination. It is always better 
to name the place in the contract. If it is not named, the 
courts, unless there is some usage or some expression on 
the contract to lead to a different conclusion, will hold 
that delivery is to be made at the shipping point; this 
because the expense of transporting goods is not to be 
placed upon the seller unless he has agreed to bear it. 

Suppose the contract, then, to be for delivery “F. O. 
B. (free on board), shipping point.” This places upon 
the seller the duty of packing the goods properly, placing 
them on board, addressing them to the buyer, securing 
such shipping documents as will enable the buyer to take 
possession of the goods when they reach him, and for- 
warding these documents to the buyer. So much being 
attended to, the seller’s whole duty is done. He is not 
concerned with the time at which the goods may reach 
the buyer, the condition in which they reach him, nor, in 
fact, with the question whether they ever reach him or 
not. The carrier is the buyer’s agent, and all questions 
arising after a proper delivery to the carrier by the seller 
are to be settled between the carrier and the buyer. 

Two points of dispute have arisen out of contracts of 
this kind. About one of them there may be some slight 
doubt, but with the other there is no doubt at all. The 
contract compels the seller to deliver the goods free on 
board at the shipping point; but it does not say on board 
what sort of vehicle they are to be delivered. Suppose 
the goods have been sold for shipment to South America, 
and suppose-they have come to the New York seller, or 
are to come, on cars from the west or on a steamer from 
Europe. Now, it may occur to the seller, and sometimes 
it has occurred to him, that the ambiguity of the contract 
is such as to admit of his making a valid tender of the 
goods on board that vehicle which has brought them to 
him, but which will not take them any further. This is 
the point about which there is no doubt. Such a tender 
will not do. The proviso “free on board” is intended for 
the buyer’s benefit, and it is of no possible advantage to 
him to have the goods on board a vehicle capable of mov- 
ing if it is not going to move in his direction. “Free on 
board” in and of itself means free on board some vehicle 
that will take the goods to the buyer. 


ESSENTIAL TO NAME DESTINATION 


OnE Pornt Is DouBTFUL 


The doubtful point arises in this way: Suppose it is 
to be admitted, or to be provided by contract, that the 
goods are to be delivered “free on board cars at the ship- 
ping point.” Suppose the seller has side tracks running 
into his own yard or works, and suppose there is a switch- 
ing charge for transferring the cars to the main track. 
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Is this charge to be borne by the seller or the buyer? 
This seems never to have been decided by any court of 
final resort. The writer gives it as his opinion, however, 
that the seller must make a tender upon the main line; 
that the buyer has a right to rely upon the published 
schedule of rates from shipping points to destination; 
that he is not concerned with any arrangement between 
the carrier and the seller allowing the latter to load his 
goods elsewhere than upon the main lines of the carrier’s 
system.* 

If the sale is F. O. B. shipping point, and inspection is 
to be made silent as to the payment of the cost of inspec- 
tion, the seller must pay it. Generally the cost of inspec- 
tion falls upon the buyer ; but in this case inspection must 
be made before delivery on board, and as the seller must 
deliver free on board, this he can only do by having the 
inspection made and paying for it unless the buyer has 
expressly agreed to pay. 


Facts SHIPPER SHOULD BEAR IN MIND 


He is hardly to be blamed for yielding to it, but there 
are these facts that he should bear in mind: That the 
bill of lading represents the goods while they are in tran- 
sit; that if the bill is taken out to the shipper’s order, and 
not endorsed to the buyer and sent to him uncondition- 
ally, or if it is taken out to the buyer’s order and not de- 
livered to him promptly—in short, if the seller retains 
title in himself, he keeps upon himself also the risk of 
loss or damage to the goods. His contract gave him a 
right to transfer this risk at the shipping point; but that 
is of no consequence so long as he has not actually made 
the transfer. He cannot take this position “If these 
goods reach their destination in safety, and the buyer 
does not pay for them, they are still my goods; but if 
they are lost or damaged on the way they are the buyer’s 
goods and the loss is his.” 

If the contract calls for delivery F. O. B. shipping 
point, and also provides for payment against documents, 
the seller may take the shipping documents in his own 
favor simply by way of preserving a lien upon the goods 
for payment. Then the risk is with the buyer; but if the 
contract does not give the seller a right to hold the goods 
until payment is made, he holds them as owner if he 
holds them at all, and delivery is not made until destina- 
tion is reached; meanwhile the goods are at the seller’s 
risk. 


case of this kind which the writer of the above article has 
seemed to overlook. If the shipper had no track con- 
nections he would be obliged to dray the goods to the 
railroad and would be obliged to pay the drayage charges 
under the particular form of this agreement. Logically, 
it would seem that the switching charge would compare 
with the drayage charge in getting the goods onto the 


-main line of the ratlroad, and hence it would be the ship- 


pers duty to pay the switching charges.—H. T. L.) 
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If the sale is F. O. B. destination, the seller pays the 
freight, the goods are his, and the risk of loss or damage 
is upon him until the destination is reached. Then and 
there a valid delivery can be made while the goods are 
still in the hands of the carrier and not yet unloaded. If 
they do not reach their destination, or if they are too 
much damaged when they do reach it to constitute a good 
delivery, the loss falls upon the seller and he is guilty of 
a breach of contract besides ; he agreed to deliver certain 
merchandise in good order at destination, and he has not 
done it. He must stand the loss and pay the buyer’s 
damages. 


WHEN THE CONSIGNEE STANDS THE COST 


When the terms of sale are C. I. F. (cost, insurance, 
freight), delivery is made at the shipping point and the 
carrier is the buyer’s agent. The amount of money 
named in the contract is all that the buyer is to be re- 
quired to pay for the goods themselves (c) ; for insur- 
ing them during transportation (1) ; and for the carrier’s 
freight charges (f). These expenses fall upon the seller, 
all others on the buyer. Delivery is not made on board, 
but at the warehouse or wherever the goods may be 
when sold. The buyer pays for taking them thence to 
the cars or vessel. He pays every expense not included 
in the cost of the goods themselves, or in their insurance 
and actual cost of carriage. Established usage in certain 
lines has decreed that the seller shall bear some minor ex- 
penses not falling strictly under any one of these heads; 
but that is altogether exceptional. 

The seller takes out an insurance policy and sends it 
to the buyer. In doing so he is to use ordinary care and 
diligence. This refers both to the selection of an in- 
surer and the form of policy. Any company is sufficient 
that is not known to be insolvent or in danger of insol- 
vency. Any policy is sufficient if it is such as reasonably 
prudent owners take upon their own goods. If there is 
any usual danger to be insured against, or any special 
form of policy sometimes employed, this is a matter to 
be made part of the contract of sale, or to be attended to 
by the purchaser himself, if he wishes such a policy to 
cover his goods. The seller is bound simply to take out 
the usual form of policy with any solvent company. 

It is well to name the destination in the contract, so 
that the seller may know how much freight and insurance 
he is to be called upon to pay. A failure to observe this 
precaution will generally do no harm; but a number of 
unfortunate disputes have arisen in exceptional cases 
from a lack of it. If the negotiations have been carried 
on by mail or telegraph, the destination of the goods is 
assumed, in the absence of any indication to the contrary, 
to be the place from which the buyer has addressed his 
communications. If the sale is made through verbal 
negotiations with the buyer or his agent, and the buyer 
has a well-known place of business, that is assumed to be 
the destination. But the buyer may have more than one 
place of business, or he may need these goods for some 
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other use than in his ordinary line of trade, or in any one 
of various other ways there may be an honest misunder- 
standing as to the place the seller is bound to pay freight 
and insurance. A single word will prevent such a mis- 
understanding, and C. I. F. contract shouid read “C. I. F., 
Liverpool—or other destination.” 


SHIPPER Not BouNp To ADVANCE FREIGHT 


The seller is not. bound actually to pay the freight in 
advance unless the carrier insists upon it. It is sufficient 
if he forward the shipping document to the buyer and 
credit him with the freight upon the invoice. This is 
worth mentioning only because some buyers, dissatisfied 
with the contract upon other grounds, not valid, have at- 
tempted to escape it, because the seller after agreeing to 
pay freight and insurance, had failed actually to pay the 
freight. That is not a valid objection. All that the buyer 
can demand is that the cost to him shall not be greater 
than it would have been if the seller had prepaid the 
freight. 


New Kissels Have All-Year Cab 

Longer wheel base and loading space and the all-year 
cab are the outstanding features of the new line of Kissel 
trucks announced by the Kissel Motorcar Company, 
Hartford, Wis. 

Unusual strength, power and durability, resulting from 
the Kissel combination of perfected worm-drive rear 
axles, superior front axles and scientifically constructed 
chassis, are among the built-in Kissel characteristics of 
the new trucks that insure economy and efficiency. 
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All-year Cab, without Winter Attachments 
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With an enviable reputation for quality that has ex- 
tended over a period of ten years, Kissel outdoes himself 
in the new truck line, in spite of the scarcity of mate- 
rials and labor. That the new Kissel trucks can, in the 
face of increased cost of production, be sold at prices 
that emphasize their unusual value is remarkable. 

In the place of the old terms, such as “tonner,” “two- 
tonner,” etc., new descriptive names are given to each 
of the new models—names that give the purchaser a 
good idea of the capacity of and, to a certain extent, 
the uses for which the trucks are built. 

Hence the new model that was formerly termed the 
“three-quarter-tonner,” or “light delivery car,” is now 
known as “The Flyer,” with an increased wheel base 
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All-year Cab, with Windshield, Side Doors and Rear Win- 
dows Attached 


from 120 inches to 135 inches and with 8 foot loading 
space, instead of 6 feet 3 inches. The chassis capacity 
of “The Flyer,” including body, is 2,250 pounds. 

The next sized model is “The General Utility,” with 
an increased wheel base of 152 inches, instead of 132 
inches, and a loading space of 10 feet, instead of 8 feet. 
The chassis capacity, including body, is 3,400 pounds. 

“The Freighter,” with a chassis capacity, including 
body, of 5,200 pounds, is third in size, with a 168-inch 
wheel base, instead of 144-inch, and with a 12-foot load- 
ing space in place of 10-foot. The rear tires are 7 inches 
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instead of 6 inches, while the front tires are 4 inches 
instead of 3% inches. 

The two largest size models are the “Heavy Duty,” 
with a chassis capacity, including body, of 8,600 pounds, 
168-inch wheel base and a 13-foot loading space, and 
“The Dreadnaught,” of 11,800 pounds capacity, includ- 
ing body, 180-inch wheel base and 14-foot loading space. 
Both of these big trucks are built for heavy work 
and are adapted for use among _ con- 
tractors, excavators and road builders, as well as 
manufacturers of iron, steel and in the metal-working 
industries. 

All five models have the Kissel-built engine—‘*The 
Flyer” and “General Utility” with a bore and stroke of 
37gx5% giving 24.2 horsepower S. A. E., while that 
of the three large sizes is 44x54, giving 29 horsepower 
SA: &. 

“The Flyer” has a special bevel gear drive, while the 
other four models are equipped with the perfected worm 
drive. 

Unusually light weight for their carrying capacity 
characterize the “Heavy Duty” and “Dreadnaught,” the 
chassis weight of the former being only 7,000 pounds 
and the latter only 7,600 pounds. 

Another new feature is that the all-year cab, with- 
out the winter attachments, is standard equipment on 
the four largest models, “The Flyer” being equipped 
with the Kissel standard open seat. To change this 
open summer cab into an all-year cab the winter attach- 
ments, consisting of windshield, side door and rear 
windows, and costing $50 extra, are easily attached, 
making it entirely closed for winter use. 


particularly 


Canadian Storage and Transfer Directory 


The Canadian Storage and Transfer Directory for 
1917 is now ready for distribution, and in its newer 
form shows many improvements. This year the editorial 
section of the directory contains a storage rate guide 
which should be very valuable to every Canadian ware- 
houseman. Custom forms for shipment of goods to 
and from Canada are also a feature of the book. This 
vear’s directory contains approximately 220 pages and 
shows a larger amount of warehouse advertising than 
the previous issue. In the 1916 edition names of manu- 
facturers who distribute through storage companies were 
given, as well as the names of the storage companies, 
and the names of the banks in the different cities and 
towns were included. This year the names of the manu- 
facturers are left out, as are the. names of the banks, 
and only more essential information regarding the differ- 
ent cities and towns is given, such as the population, 
railroad connections, etc. R. F. Wrigley, publisher ‘of 
the book, states that nothing has been accomplished to- 
ward the formation of a Canadian Storage and Transfer 
Association, but that there are now local associations 
in the larger Canadian cities. 


How Household Goods Should be Packed 
for Shipment 


Grant Wayne, of the West End Storage Warehouse 
Company, New York City, who has earned a reputation 
within the past few years as an authority on the packing 
of household goods for storage and shipment, read the 
following paper at the annual meeting of the IIlinors 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association at Green Lake, 
Wis., on June 22 to 26: 

Despite the ever-growing demand for packing, there 
is, unfortunately, no recognized formula for doing this 
work. There is no competent authority by which it 
can be determined whether a piece of furniture is prop- 
erly packed, nor is there any authority for boxing, 
crating or wrapping. 

The average householder who desires his goods packed 
for shipment must be guided very largely by the repu- 
tation of the warehouseman with whom he contemplates 
placing the order, and the competent estimator who is at 
the same time a good salesman can influence the pros- 
pective patron’s mind to secure the best, if he will but 
take the time to use his salesmanship. The warehouse- 
man who guards his reputation will not want to work 
cheaply, and if he succeeds in convincing the patron that 
the best is required, he will have gone a long way toward 
pleasing the patron and creating a better feeling for 
warehousemen generally. 


LEGAL AND MoRAL OBLIGATION INVOLVED 


If we, as warehousemen, undertake to crate or pack 
goods or agree to perform any other service thereto, 
aside from the mere custody of such goods, we take 
upon ourselves the obligation to do the work in a proper 
manner. A different degree of ordinary care would 
be expected from a person who undertakes to pack 
fancy bric-a-brac and expensive paintings than the one 
engaged to crate ordinary kitchen chairs, etc. Such work 
must be done in a reasonable time if none is specified. 
If such goods are destroyed through want of proper 
care on the part of the warehouseman he is liable. 

It is generally admitted that greater care should be 
exercised in the proper packing of household goods for 
shipment. The average warehouseman knows what 
packing is really necessary, yet in the heat of competition 
will skimp packing, practically assuming the risk without 
compensation. As a result there is breakage and damage. 

I want to state what I have often heard with respect 
to broken and repaired articles: “A damaged piece when 
repaired is always a damaged piece, and every time the 
owner looks at it he will think of the warehouseman who 
should have known his business better than to take such 
a piece without packing.” The public knows very little 
about how packing should be done. Unless it is carefully 


explained, they cannot understand the reason for the 
seeming great cost. If the men who make the estimates 
are not practical and cannot explain, it is difficult to get 
a fair price for good work. It is up to us to educate 
the public along correct lines. 


A MIsTAKE THaT Is COMMON 


In talking over business with a young and enterprising 
warehouseman recently, he said: “I just pulled off a 
dandy stunt on a shipping job. I gave a price to pack 
and ship a lot of goods, the price to include freight 
charges, delivery and unpacking at destination. I packed 
the china, books, etc., at the house. The goods were 
to come to the warehouse to be crated before shipment ; 
instead, I took these direct to the railroad and packed 
them in a car just as they were, without any packing 
whatsoever, wrote a friend warehouseman at destination 
to deliver and set up the shipment and bill me. I made 
a good big profit on this job.” 

Now, if this warehouseman continues such practices, 
sooner or later he will pay dearly for his self-styled 
business acumen. Fortunate, indeed, was he that this 
shipment went through with only nominal damage, which 
he explained to the customer was up to the railroad. 
You can’t escape risk by avoiding it. A customer whose 
confidence has been abused will long remember the 
warehouseman “slacker” who shirked his responsibility, 
and will not fail to advertise him accordingly. 

Just consider, gentlemen, when this same man wants 
his goods shipped again, what an amount of effort it 
will take to convince him that his goods really should 
be properly packed. 

In recent years the various warehousemen’s associa- 
tions have given much attention to the development of 
uniform packing methods. We have this association’s 
booklet, “Household Goods Packing Specifications.” 
Various papers on the subject of packing have been read 
at conventions of warehousemen, all of which, I believe, 
is beginning to have the desired effect. Even the rail- 
roads are beginning to realize the necessity of receiving 
household goods only when properly packed for ship- 
ment. 

RAILROADS ARE HELPING 


A little over a year age one of our Western railroads 
sent out a little folder, advising what should be done 
to prepare goods for safe shipment. I also note with 
considerable interest that the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad has adopted a new regulation, effect- 
ive June 1, 1917, in which they state in what manner 
every article must be packed. When all the railroads 
adopt a similar regulation and insist upon its enforce- 
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ment, the work of the estimator will be made much 
easier. 

Shortly before leaving New York I was called on the 
‘phone by a fellow warehouseman with a request for 
information as to where boxing lumber might be obtained 
at a lower figure than had been quoted for immediate 
delivery. The firm from which he had been purchasing 
quoted him a price of $60 per thousand in small lots. 
This is nearly three times the price quoted for a good 
quality of boxing lumber before the war. 

Every one of you has had experience that shows that 
nails, burlap, paper and all the materials we use, are 
increasing in price, and the end is not yet. Our minds, 
therefore, are turning to the question, “What can we 
substitute for this expensive material which, at the same 
time, will insure safe delivery of shipments?” Does our 
member, the Bowling Green Storage & Van Co., point 
the way’? Does friend King, of Syracuse, point the way ? 

As we know, in Germany, for many years there has 
been a compact organization of furniture movers (some 
nine hundred members, I believe) who transfer their 
lift vans from one to another, filled with goods, and 
have working agreements for the handling of such vans. 
The complaint has been that for domestic service or 
short-distance service the lift van is expensive. The 
expense could, no doubt, be materially reduced if lift 
vans could be kept actively in motion, receiving a return 
load as soon after a delivery. as possible, instead of the 
van being permitted to remain on storage for a month 
or more, awaiting a profitable consignment. 

The Bowling Green Company’s business is growing 
slowly, but it is increasing—even at present prices. It 
shows that the public will pay a good price if it can 
be assured that the goods will arrive in perfect condi- 
tion. These vans eliminate rough handling by the fur- 
niture handlers. They can be. packed in your, ware- 
house, under your_personal supervision, or they can be 
loaded at the house under the supervision of an intelli- 
gent foreman, and after the doors are locked and sealed 
it is not necessary for him to go to the freight yard, but 
his time may be saved by going to some other job, or 
returning to the warehouse. This service cuts out claims 
for damages, especially where goods are loaded at the 
house under the eye of the owner. It means a prompter 
service. I think this method of transportation should 
have our most serious consideration, and it 1s worthy 
the attention of the leading minds in the warehouse 


business. 
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SHIPPING GooDs 1N COLLAPSIBLE CONTAINERS 


I have referred to Mr. King’s plan. This, as some of 
you know, consists of a collapsible steel box in which 
furniture may be packed when shipped, but you must 
have a similar quantity of goods or a less quantity to 
ship back to the owner of the box, or else the box is not 
of much service. If we are to consider this service I 
would say first consider the handling of small shipments 
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with wooden crates as now, but handle the large ship- 
ments by lift vans and cut out the large expense of pack- 
ing and labor.* 

When the results of the draft are felt all over these 
great United States we are all going to lose men of an 
age best fitted to handle our business profitably and 
quickly. Other lines of business will be in a position to 
attract our men by higher wages. By this coming autumn 
we will have some serious problems presented to us, and 
it is up to us to seriously consider these matters during 
the summer, that we may be prepared to successfully 
meet these new conditions. 

It is intended in this paper to present suggestions as 
to packing with the hope of bringing out new and in- 
structive ideas in the discussion which I hope will follow. 


SoME SUGGESTIONS FOR PACKING 


Domestic shipments from city to city, by boat or car, 
call for careful packing, especially if the goods are in 
less than carload lots, and if they are of high grade, and 
with carload lots, some kinds of goods require equally 
as good packing as for less than carload. Chain, glass, 
bric-a-brac and ornaments, unless the pieces are large, 
should be packed in barrels with excelsior. Very rare 
and delicate pieces, whether small or large, should be 
packed separately in boxes, small pieces being embedded 
in cotton batting, larger pieces being braced with padded 
strips and filled around with excelsior. When the boxes 
are small they should be put in barrels or cases with 
other bric-a-brac. 

Fine cut glass and bric-a-brac should always be 
wrapped in soft paper before packing in the excelsior. 
Frequently, before packing, it is found that pieces are 
cracked or damaged. The attention of the party in charge 
at the time should be called to this, a memorandum 
placed in the paper wrapper and a report made by the 
packer on his return to the office. This procedure will 
avoid unjust claims later. 

I believe in using barrel tags on which are shown the 
date of packing, the name of the packer and a general 
description of the contents, as “table china,” etc. On 
these, also, is printed a warning that “care should be 
exercised in unpacking.” Top hoops should be removed 
and head of barrel lifted out—not hammered in. Bar- 
rels should be headed with wooden heads. We some- 
times receive them, when the barrel has been filled to 
the top with china, with a big wad of excelsior put on 
top and a piece of burlap nailed on. When the burlap 
is removed it is usual to find pieces broken, at least on 
the top layer. Burlap or anything else is a poor sub- 
stitute for‘a barrel-head well fitted. A crate of barrel- 
heads costs but little. 3 

[*Epitor’s Note—Mr. Wayne has evidently over- 
looked the possibility in shipping the collapsible steel 
contaimers back in their collapsed form, without contents 
and at a greatly reduced freight rate, should there be no 
goods for them.] 
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Books are packed in boxes, not too large for two 
men to easily handle. The top should be screwed on. 
Books are usually among the most prized possessions and 
should, theretore, be packed with care, the cases first 
lined with paper and the books with fine bindings 
wrapped separately to prevent rubbing. When books 
are in separate sets the volumes of a set should be kept 
in the same package. Annoyance will be saved if the 
packers will mark boxes, indicating from which room 
taken. 

ALL GLass SHOULD BE MARKED 

I believe that glass shelves should be carefully boxed 
and plainly marked “glass.” Glass china closets, mir- 
rors and similar breakable articles, if sent in carload 
shipments, should be crated, as should pieces with deli- 
cate legs, antique pieces that are brittle, weak-backed 
chairs and sofas and delicate tables. The head and foot 
of brass beds should be crated, although some risk pack- 
ing with pads only. Most of these beds, while they 
appear solid, are really rather flimsy. Since the excelsior 
pad has come in vogue, burlap is not as much used as 
formerly in carload shipments. When it is used, any- 
thing less in weight than forty-inch, ten-ounce burlap 
will not give satisfaction. Burlap should be used on 
mattresses and upholstered springs, on rugs and all over 
upholstered furniture. Paper should first be used under- 
neath the burlap as a protection against dirt and possible 
weather stains. If rugs are large, they should first 
be rolled on poles before packing. If valuable as well 
as large, a crate will safeguard them from injury. 

Small rugs or small packages of any kind should not 
be stowed loosely in a car, if you will avoid claims. 
Make small packages up with others into larger ones. 

Pictures of any value should be boxed, and if they 
are covered with glass it is well to remove the glass and 
pack in another case if the picture be a painting. With 
pictures of less value, paper pasted over the glass will 
provide against the glass getting broken. If the frame 
of a boxed picture is heavy, old and loose it should be 
well covered up to provide against loose pieces rattling 
around and puncturing the picture. 

Excelsior pads can be used to advantage in all carload 
shipments, protecting as they will ornamental carvings 
and polished woodwork, if properly placed, better than 
burlap.: When used on partially upholstered pieces, as 
chairs with upholstered seats, the seats should be care- 
fully papered. Trunks should be crated. 


SHIPPER SHOULD CONSIDER FACILITIES AT DESTINATION 


In packing a carload lot, thought should be given to 
the probable facilities for handling at destination. If 
the destination is where any of our members are located, 
less packing should be required than at small places, 
where the facilities for handling and the experience of 
the handlers are less. An occasional wooden strip across 
the car, nailed to the sides, will act as an effective brace. 
Few think of the pounding a carload of furniture re- 
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ceives every time the car starts and stops. If they did, 
more careful packing would be done. 

In less than carload shipments as much care is re- 
quired in packing china, bric-a-brac and books and 
greater care with other goods. Some pieces that you 
would send in the car merely padded must now be crated, 
and some pieces that in a car would be crated must now 
be tightly boxed, and as to burlapping, some houses will 
not send even bedding without papering and crating. 

If you happen to make a case too small, do not attempt 
to jam a piece of furniture into it, but take a few min- 
utes and build up the case. If a crate, do not let parts 
of rockers, handles of bureaus or ornaments protrude 
between the slates to be broken or bruised. Too light 
lumber should not be used to make crates or cases in 
which to pack heavy articles. Where heavy and light 
articles are packed in the same case, a partition should 
be put in the case. 

Many do not realize that the crating of household 
goods is an art in itself. I often see heavy pieces of 
furniture packed in light crates made in four-inch strips, 
five-eighths of an inch thick. Some of these crates are 
nothing more than skeletons, there being no protecting 
slats, or very few, nailed between the end pieces. Four- 
inch strips of seven-eighths-inch lumber cannot always 
be used safely in shipments. Heavy pieces of furniture 
require that the outer strips should be of an eight-inch 
board, the strips between, if desired, being four inches 
in width. Owing to the high price of lumber, many 
are using half-inch rough stuff for filling in the spaces 
between the outer boards of the crate. This will answer, 
except where the contents of the crate are very heavy. 
When the contents are heavy, too many articles should 
not be placed in one crate. 


How to MAKE A Lock JoINT 


Many shippers do not realize the greatly added 
strength obtained by making crates with lock joints. I 
mean by this to add to the length of the longest outside 
dimension of the crate twice the thickness of a board, 
so that the end of these strips will stand out when the 
crate is made the thickness of a board above and below 
the crate. Against these ends should go a cross batten, 
which, when properly nailed, makes a very much stronger 
package. We are receiving crates constantly that, when 
made, were properly squared, but when they arrive are 
more in the shape of a diamond. 

The matter of properly placing pieces in a crate is 
not thoroughly studied out, and it is shameful the way 
some heavy pieces of furniture are crated, merely being 
protected from shifting by an excelsior pad, which, with 
the jarring of the car, is apt to fall out of place, result- 
ing in a badly damaged polished surface. In using braces 
in a crate, the furniture should be carefully screwed to 
the braces, not nailed. This may be done by nailing 
the screws part of the way and turning for the last 
four or five threads inte the hard wood of the furniture. 
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In packing swivel chairs with other office furniture, 
the seat should be unscrewed from the foot part of the 
chair. Many of these are now received with the castors 
or one of the legs sticking out, and they are frequently 
broken off. I believe when goods are received in tight 
boxes that if the contents be damaged, unless the box 
itself indicates rough usage, it would seem that the fault 
lies with the packer. 

Packing for foreign shipment requires the greatest 
care. All goods shipped abroad should be in tight boxes, 
preferably of tongued and grooved lumber, with strong 
battens on ends. Many bind all of their cases with hoop 
iron, others only the heavier cases. Barrels should not 
be sent as they are on foreign shipments, as the tendency 
is to roll them on their sides down inclines and permit 
them to slam into anything they strike. If you use bar- 
rels, they should be packed into a crate, depending upon 
whether they weigh light or heavy. Cases with fragile 
contents should be packed well inside with excelsior. 


Cases SHOULD Be LINED 


All cases for foreign shipment should be lined with 
waterproof case lining. Extra valuable pieces, especially 
pianos and rare books, are sometimes packed in specially 
prepared tin-lined cases, that they may be absolutely 
water and vermin proof. Trunks should be boxed. Very 
small cases should be avoided for European shipment. 

In view of the high cost of lumber and labor, atten- 
tion might be given to the English method adopted in 
recent years of making large cases and partitioning these 
off inside. Less lumber and less time are required. 
Shippers must be cautioned, however, not to make these 
too long and too heavy. 

In waiting at the railroad station for a train I always 
look over the various types of packages piled up at the 
express office in the station. Very often valuable points 
in connection with packing may be obtained. I notice 
lately, with light goods requiring closed packages, that 
there is an increasing use of corrugated pasteboard with 
a smooth surface fastened on each side of the corrugated 
piece. Pieces of this are tacked on to the crate and the 
strips of which the crate is composed are nailed outside 
of and through the corrugated board. 

In closing I want to say that none of us know too 
much about this packing proposition. Listen to the other 
fellow; you may hear what you want to know. The 
packer, driver, helper or office-boy may not be on your 
level, but once in a while a sound, practical suggestion 
can be secured from such a source: : 


Cincinnati Storage Men to Be Taxed 
Owners of warehouses and storage plants will not be 
forced by County Auditor Peter W. Durr to tell to whom 
the property belongs which they have in storage, but will 
be taxed as agent in charge. 
This move was made by County Auditor Durr on June 
9 when Fred Pagels & Sons, owners of storage ware- 
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houses at 927 West Eighth street, refused to disclose the 
names of persons who own the articles they have in stor- 
age. Auditor Durr had cited Fred Pagels, Fred Pagels, 
Jr., and Reinhart Pagels to appear before Probate Judge 
Lueders yesterday. 

The firm had returned $5,000 for taxation. Auditor 
Durr immediately ordered this amount increased $217,- 
000, making a total of $222,000 against the company for 
taxation, the $217,000 being listed against it as agent. 


Resolution of Respect 


Whereas, It has pleased the Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe to remove from our midst our esteemed and 
beloved brother, George R. Jansen; 

Whereas, In the death of our brother member we 
realize that the St. Louis Team Owners’ Association 
has lost a worthy member, the community a good citizen, 
his family a loving husband and father; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we tender our expression of condo- 
lence to the bereaved family, assuring them that their 
loss is our loss, and commend them to look to Him who 
does all things well; and, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread 
on the records of this Association, a copy sent to the 
family of our deceased brother, and that we have them 
published in TRANSFER and STORAGE. 

HERMAN LUEKING, President. 
C. KAUFMANN, Secretary. 
FARWELL WALTON, 
H. W. WEISHEYER, 
Hupp. TEvis, 
Committee. 


A Shipper May Demand a Common Law Bill 
of Lading 

Richmond, Va., June 25, 1917.—The railroads are 
now using a bill of lading containing the clause, ‘“The 
damage or loss shall be determined by the invoice price 
at the date of shipment.” We know it is a principle of 
common law and common sense that the measure of one’s 
loss is the value of the goods at the time the loss is deter- 
mined, which can only be when the goods are delivered. 
While the acceptance of such a bill of lading may in a 
way constitute a contract, the shipper is forced to accept 
such a bill of lading as is tendered. Could the railroad 
company enforce settlement in accordance with such a 
clause in a bill of lading? INQUIRER. 

Reply.—The stipulations of a bill of lading may be 
enforced against any person accepting the bill upon a 
valid consideration. The shipper may insist upon a bill 
of lading including the usual common law liabilities upon 
the carrier; but if he see fit to waive these liabilities, in 
return for a reasonable consideration, he may do so, 
and he is then bound by the bill of lading he has seen 
fit to accept in return for such consideration. The ship- 
per may insist upon his common law rights if he prefer 
to do so. 























Some Ways of Selling Service 


IW. Lee Cotter, vice-president and general manager of 
the Cotter Transfer & Storage Co., Mansfield, Ohio, read 
the following valuable paper at the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association at Green 
Lake, Wis., on June 22 to 26 inclusive: 


Service is the performance of labor for the benefit of 
another, and in one form or another has been in vogue 
since the beginning of time; but not until recent years 
have we heard much of the use of this word when mean- 
ing the selling of service for profit. 

We now have many uses for the word in this connec- 
tion, such as freight service, public service, moving and 
storage service, etc. In every case the intent in using it 
is to convey the idea that there is a desire on the part 
of the seller, not only to meet the demands of his cus- 
tomers, but also to add to their comfort and convenience. 
With this idea you furniture warehousemen work for 
years to establish the best possible service in your line, 
build up an organization that will strive incessantly for 
the convenience of your customers, educate your work- 
ers in the best and smoothest methods of handling both 
the goods and the people themselves, and take on side 
lines to be able to care for the needs of the most exacting. 


Business Witt Not SEtt ITSELF 


After endeavoring in every way possible to make your 
service the very best, you find that an organization, such 
as you have built, will not grow as it should unless you 
use intensive and scientific methods of selling service. 

Furniture storage and moving. being a business of lo- 
_cal nature, development is naturally restricted by the size 
of the community and the circumstances of the people. 
A fairly prosperous, migratory population affords the 
best field. 

Many customers are the direct result of satisfactory 
service rendered to them or their friends; some are 
drawn to you by general advertising and the fine ap- 
pearance and adaptability of your buildings and equip- 
ment; and still others by virtue of the personality repre- 
senting the institution. Yet all these will not get the 
percentage of trade due you. 


Goop MANAGEMENT IN LOOKING AHEAD 


There are two classes of people, those who look ahead, 
and those who do not. The foresighted people will, 
no doubt, look into the merits of the various well- 
equipped and responsible institutions, soliciting informa- 
tion. This gives your sales correspondent, or solicitor, 
his opportunity, and under such favorable circumstances 
he should get results. 


Now what of the others? 

Every effort must be made to locate this class of pros- 
pects promptly, as the order is likely to go to the first 
company that makes an effort to get their attention. 
There are many methods of locating this class of pros- 
pects, a few of which I will outline. 

Information regarding people moving to your city 
may be obtained from items in local papers, real estate 
agencies, factory or office telephone operators, or through 
personal friends. This information should be acted on 
quickly, as prompt action has a great deal to do with the 
impression you make. 


AN INSTANCE OF QuiIcK RESULTS 


I once heard of the transfer of a railroad agent to our 
city the same day the appointment was made. My letter 
followed so close upon his notification that it roused 
his interest and he has often given me information to be 
used on others in the same manner. The letter should 
contain an offer of special service, such as an offer to 
have goods shipped in your care to facilitate prompt 
handling, or tracing. If you fail to get advance informa- 
tion you still have a chance to write when you locate a 
shipment at a freight station. 

One of the best methods of finding people who expect 
to move, at the least cost per prospect, is the house- 
renting system, which can be used very successfully in 
small cities. Arrange with real estate agents to furnish 
you lists of houses for rent, then advertise houses, 
not being at all specific in your advertisement. This 
should bring you many inquiries if houses are at all 
scarce. 


SoME FEATURES OF A RENTAL SERVICE 


When you receive calls either by phone or in person 
take the name and address of persons wanting a house, 
also inquire if the house where they are now living is 
rented, and to whom. After a list that seems suitable has 
been agreed upon refer them to the proper real estate 
man, saving them a round of the agencies. After 
this system has been in use for a while, many landlords 
call list houses, some long before tenants 
move out. Through the listing of one flat in a new 
apartment the entire list of prospective tenants is often 
obtained. 

These are only examples of what can be done to secure 
your share of available business. 

The life of all business is its growth and if any of you 
think for a minute that the limit of demand has been 
reached in your community, start a service sales cam-— 
paign and see what you have been missing. 


and 
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New York Van Owners Oppose Removal 
Ordinance 


Owners of furniture vans and warehouse men, at a 
hearing before the Aldermanic Committee on General 
Welfare in the New York City Hall, on June 23, voiced 
their opposition to the proposed ordinance that “every 
public cartman shall keep a book of record of all trans- 
portations or removals made by him.” 

Should this measure become a law every van owner 
will be required to make weekly reports of his business 
to the Commissioner of Licenses, to the extent of pre- 
senting a record of the name of every person or firm for 
whom he has transported household goods or office fur- 
niture. The old as well as the new address of the cus- 
tomer must be given. 

The only representative of Brooklyn, either among the 
advocates orthe opponents of the ordinance, was Alder- 
man Haubert, who is a member of the committee. He is 
strongly opposed to this piece of legislation. 

Leopold B. Pollack, counsel for the Van Owners’ As- 
sociation of Greater New York, asked the committee to 
defer the hearing pending the rendering of an opinion 
by the Corporation Counsel as to the constitutionality of 
the ordinance. 

“An identical ordinance,” he said, “has been held un- 
constitutional by the highest court in three States be- 
cause it provides for making public a record of private 
matters and involves a violation of private documents and 
records.” 

The committee, however, decided to go on with the 
hearing and let the Corporation Counsel pass upon the 
measure later. 

Walter C. Reid, president of the New York Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association, asked: 

“Why should any line of industry be called upon to 
give free detective service to other special lines of in- 
dustry in order that they may collect bills from persons 
to whom they have. foolishly given credit without proper 
investigation °” 

Mr. Reid somewhat startled the audience with the 
statement that the ordinance would help along white 
slave traffic. 

“You all have read in the papers in connection with 
the Cocchi case,” he said, “of a mother who saw her 
15-year-old daughter inveigled into a basement. Did this 
woman report the case to the police? No. She quietly 
moved to another location. If Cocchi could have ob- 
tained access to the record which this ordinance proposes 
to compel us to furnish, what could have been easier for 
him than to have found out the address to which the poor 
woman had moved, to bother her further. This or- 
dinance would simply help along white slave traffic.”’ 

Among those who advocated the adoption of the or- 
dinance were former Borough President Miller, of the 
Bronx; Dr. Abraham Korn, president of the Harlem 
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Property Owners’ Association, and Mrs. George L. 
Wheelock. 

Even if the committee should make a favorable re- 
port, it is a question whether the Board of Aldermen wil! 
pass the ordinance. 


Small Army of Union Teamsters Registers 


That not less than 80 per cent of the members of 
Teamsters’ and Auto Truck Drivers’ Local Union No. 
174 at Seattle, Wash., registered for military service un- 
der the selective draft law on June 5 was the estimate 
made by the officers of the organization following the 
union’s weekly meeting that evening. Young men are in 
large majority in all the teaming trades. 

Since war was declared the army has been calling 
for teamsters and chauffeurs and about 300 of the 1,700 
members of the union had enlisted in various arms of 
the service before registration day arrivd. A consider- 
able number enlisted when war with Mexico was threat- 
ened and saw service on the border. 


920,000 Horses Exported 


A compilation by the National City Bank, issued re- 
cently, showed that the number of horses exported from 
the United States since August, 1914, is in round num- 
bers 920,000, and of mules 330,000. The stated value 
of the horses was -$194,000,000 and of the mules $66,- 
000,000. 

The bank’s statement said the fact that this was not a 
“cavalry war” and that automobiles, motorcycles, air- 
planes and observation balloons were performing much 


- of the service formerly required of the horse in wartime 


did not seem to have checked the demand for American 
saddle and draft. animals. It was estimated that in the 
fiscal year which will end June 30, 300,000 horses will 
have been exported, a slight decline from the correspond- 
ing period of 1916. Whatever reduction there is in ship- 
ment of horses is being made up by an increase in the 
number of mules sent abroad. 

There has been no advance in the prices of horses, the 
average export valuation having been in the first year of 
the war $221 per head, in the second year $205, and in 
the third year $214. The average export price of the 
mules was in the first year $193,-in the second year $205, 
and in the third year $206. The loss of so large a num- 
ber reduced the total value of horses in this country from 
$2,292,000,000 in 1914 to $2,175,000,000 in 1917. 

“It is not surprising,” said the statement, “that the 
countries at war find it necessary to draw upon the 
United States for horses, since we have one-fifth of the 
100,000,000 horses in the world, and far more than any 
other country except Russia, which has about 30,000,000, 
against about 22,000,000 in the United States. Russia’s 
supply, by reason of war conditions, was wholly unavail- 
able except for her own armies.” 


























Withthe Illinois Association at Green Lake 


The eleventh annual meeting and summer outing of 
the Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association was 
held this year at Sherwood Forest Hotel, Green Lake, 
Wisconsin, July 22 to 26. As usual, every section of the 
United States and several cities of Canada were repre- 
sented. The members and guests started from Chicago 
the morning of the twenty-second on a special train fur- 
nished by the Northwestern Railroad, getting into Green 
Lake during the afternoon. A luncheon was served 
en route, upholding in every way the reputation of the 
Northwestern Railroad’s dining car service. 

The first evening’s entertainment was furnished by 
“Henry Brown’s Big Girl Revue.” Papa Brown 1s get- 
ting to be a fixture at these summer outings of the I. F. 
W. A. and each year stages a show better than the one 
previous. One of his best stunts this year was the as- 
sembling of a male quartette, that not only took part in 
the scheduled entertainments but furnished vocal and 
instrumental music at each meal during the convention. 


RAIN SET THE SCHEDULE BACK 


For a time Saturday morning it looked as though the 
annual golf and baseball contests would have to be post- 
poned but the rain let up about noon and managers 
A. A. Leonard and T. A. Jackson proceeded to demon- 
strate that both they and their teams graduated from 
the bush league long ago. Leonard’s all Americans 
beat Jackson’s Giants 13 to 11. The line-up follows: 


Leonard’s All Americans Jackson’s Giants 


Denterlein, Dayton, Ist Bekins, Sioux City, Zz 
Schroeder, Indianapolis, P. Burgeson, Chicago, L.F. 
Blanchard, Rochester, $S.S. Compton, Dayton, 2d 





Members of I. F. W. A. About to Leave Chicago on Their 
Special Train 


Blank, Pittsburgh, C. Brady, Ft. Dodge, 3d 
Iden, Chicago, L.F. Jackson, Chicago, io. 
Leonard, Detroit, C.F. Mathews, Charleston, R.F. 
Hahn, New York, R.F. Dannenberg, Milwaukee, 

Kindermann, New York, 3d Ist. 
Heltzel, Canton, 2d = Shinkle, Anderson. f. 


Umpires—F. L. Bateman, Chas. Kaufman. 


One of the big events in the history of I. F. W. A. 
will always be ‘““Meyer’s Mastodon Minstrels” given Sat- 
urday evening. Some idea of this show can be gained 
from the program published below but unless you know 
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At the Fish Fry on the Shore of Green Lake 


the talent possessed by the various individuals who took 
part you will not appreciate what an entertaining evening 
they afforded. Fortunately for the edification of pos- 
terity, moving pictures were taken of the performance 
and will likely be shown at future annual meetings. 


FIRST PART 


Interlocutor 
F. L. Bateman 
Bones - Tambos 
Joseph H. Meyer Ralph Wood 
F. C. Bender M. H. Kennelly © 
T. A. Jackson Wm. J. Riley 
Soloists 
R. E. Broderic A. B. Compton 


M. D. Snedicor F. E. Westfall 

Choristers 
K. A. Warner Paul Polsen 
Geo. R. Barclay W. L. Smith 
Oliver Wagstad Chas. M. Morris 


J. Morris Robinson 
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The Parade of the Members Before the Movie Camera Led 
By Secretary Wood, President Bateman and Treasurer 
Kennelly 


Tableau by P. J. Mills 
L. E. Goss, Jr., Pianist 


SECOND PART 


AT THE MILITARY BALL, THAT’S ALL 
Written and Staged by Henry Brown. 


Characters as they appear 


ME IIIS PV ewe cus «cos canbe a> T. A. Jackson 
INI MING 6 bie s sw oS wees oe F. C. Bender 
REMI, Asis og Bae bee wee ewes os Ralph Wood 
PU UE soo Gnio'5 0% 3 Fae i were ede ces F. E. Westfall 
Colonel Peppermint... ........008i6. Joseph H. Meyer 
Uy PIII SS 0 Wink ky os sisitceNane dd R. E. Broderic 
ee ee ee ne M. H. Kennelly 
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Wm..J. Riley 
K. A. Warner 


Mose Green ! 
Rastus Blue 


Jake White arose Paul Polsen 
Sam Bacon Oliver Wagstad 
Lem. Lincoln Chas. S. Morris 
Lillie 2 M. D. Snedicor 
Estelle ieee Geo. R. Barclay 
Ruby elles E. A. Werner 
Rose David Bowes 
Angeline — Wm. L. Smith 





Specialties by Chas. S. Morris, J. Morris Robinson 
and A. B. Compton 


PLACE—Armory of the Steenth Colored Regiment. 


Program 
Be ae ne eae 1 FF. W. A. 
“The; Giri You Can't Forget’. ......... M. D. Snedicor 
“Back to Alabama in the Spring’’......M. A. Kennelly 
PR NE 6 Sie 5 «pb Ws Roa sexs od A. B. Compton 
ef gee Sem ane ee F. C. Bender 
wo eee ee ne ere R. E. Broderic 
“Pray for the Lights to Go Out”......... Ralph Wood 
“In the Sweet Lomm Ago”... ...6...6. F. E. Westfall 
“Dark Town Stitters Ball”....3....... Joseph Meyer 
Finale—“America First”.............. Entire Company 


Sunday morning, right after church, the whole 200 
warehousemen embarked on the steamer Queen of the 
Lake to take part in a fishing contest and to partake of 
a fish fry dinner. This was held about two miles up 
the lake from the Sherwood Forest Hotel in a pleas- 
antly wooded spot along the shore. The prize for the 
fishing contest was awarded to “Rad,” of Grand Rapids, 
after he swore with his right hand raised that none of the 
native fishermen were working for him. The fishing con- 
test, however, seemed to attract much less interest than 





Members and Guests of the Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s As: 
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July, 1917 


the fish fry dinner. The entire meal was prepared over 
a log fire in the open and it makes us hungry now to 
recollect the taste of that fried bass with a rasher of 
bacon, eaten out under those trees. 

Later in the afternoon Charles Morris, representing the 
East, and Ralph Wood, representing the West, were 
appointed to organize teams for a tug of war. The 
Easterners won in two out of three trials. T. F. Cath- 
cart and Col. Shellhouse won the cross-cut saw contest, 
sawing through a log in 30 seconds. 


WAREHOUSEMEN ARE NATURALLY LAWYERS 


Sunday evening a moving-picture show was given by 
courtesy of the Stacey Auction and Storage Co., Cin- 
cinnati. Immediately following the picture, night court 
convened and the famous case of Henrietta Brown vs. 
Charles E. Turner, Denver, Colorado, alias “Honest 
Quaker,” was tried before Judge Pleasie Mills. Messrs. 
Keenan and Wood were attorneys for the prosecution 
and Messrs. Morris and Fecheimer served for the de- 
fendant. TRANSFER AND STORAGE must not be classed 
with the yellow journals of the country that revel in 
scandal so we refrain from printing the tragic details of 
the case. Suffice it to say that through the brilliant de- 
fence of Attorney Morris, Honest Quaker was cleared, 
while Prosecuting Attorney Keenan scored strong for 
true justice by securing the conviction of the policeman 
on the beat, by name “Rad,” who was sentenced to live 
happily with Henrietta ever after. 

The annual banquet was held Monday evening and 
was about the most enjoyable affair of its kind ever held 
by the Association. F. L. Bateman first proposed a toast 
to “Our President, our Congress, our Country,” which 
was answered by E. S. Ostell; of Montreal, as follows: 
“Tl me fait trés grand plaisir de boire au premier “toast” 
proposé par le President avec un produit (champagne) 
du pays.” 

Mr. Bateman then introduced, as master of ceremonies 
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The Transport “Queen of the Lake” Bound for the Fish Fry. 


for the evening, James Fireproof Keenan, of Pittsburgh, 
and from that time till the banquet broke up there was 
a laugh every time he took the floor. He opened fire with 
a line of Irish stories and then temporarily gave the cen- 
ter of the stage to Charles S. Morris, whose Yiddish 
stories are inimitable. But Mr. Morris did more than 
tell stories—he soon drifted into a serious vein and de- 
livered a talk on the present war situation that stirred up 
the patriotism of everybody there. The fighting spirit 
was further aroused by J. T. Lester, of Toronto, who 
proposed a toast to the boys in the trenches which 
brought the audience to its feet singing “My Country ’Tis 
of Thee.” Martin Kennelly, by unanimous request, re- 
peated. his minstrel song “Back to Alabama in the Spring” 
and H. M. Burgeson gained new fame with “My Little 
Grey Home in the West.” Papa Brown was there with 
a bevy of cabaret girls to add spice to an already spicy 
affair. It surely was a banquet that will conjure up 
pleasant memories for those present for many years 
to come. 
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The first business session opened Monday morning 
with a brief but cordial address of welcome by Presi- 
dent Bateman followed by the annual reports of Secre- 
tary Wood and Treasurer Kennelly. 

The first paper on the program was delivered by 
Mr. Morris, who chose as a topic “Is Your House in 
Order?” being a warning to men in the transfer and 
storage industry to get their business in shape to stand 
any demand that the war may make. He pointed out 
that this country had only just begun to play its part in 
this great war and before the end the warehousemen, 
as well as all other business men, would be called upon 
for men and money to such a great extent that those who 
do not now foresee these conditions and plan accordingly 
will face business hardships. Mr. Morris is not pessi- 
mistic in his business outlook but is a strong advocate of 
preparedness in business as well as in war. 


TAXATION OF WAREHOUSE CONTENTS Not NEw 


The first question brought up for general discussion 
was: “Should Warehousemen make returns to state 
or county officers of goods deposited with them?” This 
question was no doubt suggested by the agitation in Ohio 
over the same question that was described in the June 
issue Of TRANSFER AND STORAGE. The account of the 
Pagels case was read by Secretary Wood. William L. 
Smith, of Cincinnati, said that the warehousemen there 
had refused to make returns because the statutes of Ohio 
at present do not specify that warehousemen shall make 
returns for purposes of taxation to the country or the 
state. He said the Pagels case would be carried right 
through to the U. S. Supreme Court as a test case and 
would have the support of all the warehousemen of the 
state. W. E. Brock, of Los Angeles, said that in Cali- 
fornia the warehousemen furnish a list of their deposi- 
tors together with their addresses to the assessors for 


tax collection. The assessors there call the first Monday 
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A Group of I. F. W. A. Members on the Grounds of the 
Sherwood Forest Hotel 


in March and usually decide on the valuation of deposi- 
tors’ goods, from the office records, because a deputy will 
not take the time to examine the goods in the warehouse. 
Mr. Brock said that the assessors’ valuation is usually 
lower than the owner’s, seldom running over $500. If 
the taxes are not paid by the owner an attachment is 
placed on the goods and, if necessary, the goods are sold 
for taxes. If the depositor is an owner of real estate he 
can have these taxes added to his other taxes and pay 
in the regular way. Martin Bekins, of Los Angeles, said 
he thought all warehousemen should aid in the collec- 
tion of these taxes, and believes with Mr. Brock that 
warehousemen should not fight this method of taxation. 
Mr. Bekins stated that he has been aiding in the collec- 
tions of these taxes for eighteen years and finds it no 
hardship. He asks his depositors for a statement of valu- 
ation and has never had to put up any money for these 
taxes for his clients. 


Mucu WastTE SPACE IN WAREHOUSES 


Newton R. Frost, of the Ballard Fireproof Stor- 
age and Transfer Co., St. Paul, Minnesota, read a paper 
on “Efficiency in Warehousing,” which appears in full 
elsewhere in this issue. This paper led to a disctission of 
the scientific computation of storage rates. P. J. Mills, 
of Des Moines, said that the Central Warehousemen’s 
Club had appointed a committee to investigate various 
methods of price computation, and the results of their 
work led to a general advance in prices among the 
various members of the C. W. C. One interesting finding 
of this committee was that from 33 1-3 per cent to 40 per 
cent of the floor space of the average warehouse is lost 
through aisles, columns, stairways, walls, offices, heating 
plants, etc. 

M. H. Kennelly, of Chicago, maintained that the prices 
of today are inherited and that very few warehouse- 
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men are basing their charges on the results of scientific 
computation. He suggested that the association should 
employ expert accountants or efficiency engineers to de- 
vise an accurate system of computing rates for storage 
and for transfer service. Lee Cotter, of Mansfield, Ohio, 
called attention to the fact that this kind of work 1s 
being fostered by the Federal Trade Commission and 
that a general knowledge and use of scientific charges 
would avoid many of the present prevalent misunder- 
standings on inter-city shipments. 

Another question brought up for discussion was, 
“What can be done by this association to aid the gov- 
ernment in the transportation of its supplies?” J. T 
Lester, of Toronto, answered this briefly and much to the 
point. He said that he did not believe that as an asso- 
ciation much help could be rendered, but as individuals 
invaluable service could be given to the country through 
the enlistment of members or their associates in business 
in that branch of the army that has to do with the trans- 
port of supplies. E. S. Ostell, Montreal, said that each 
army unit has its own transportation service and that 
there is little opportunity of rendering service from the 
outside. Several of the members mentioned service that 
they had given to the Red Cross and other civic organ- 
izations looking to the welfare of the soldiers. Chas. S. 
Morris told how the Van Owners’ Association of New 
York has helped in the distribution of registration blanks 
and literature on short notice. 

Grant Wayne’s paper on “‘How I Believe Household 
Goods Should Be Packed for Shipment” is published in 
this issue. 


Co-OPERATIVE Buy1ING Not A NATIONAL BUSINESS 


The question of cooperative buying of packing mate- 
rial was brought up for discussion and Mr. Bateman 
called on George E. Fox, of Chicago, to tell what had 
been accomplished by the Furniture Movers and Express- 





Leonard’s All-America Team Defeating Jackson’s Giants 
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It Took a Lot of Fish and Bacon to Feed These Ware- 
housemen 


man’s Association there. Mr. Fox said that they are 
still working out plans; but to date have accomplished 
nothing definite. He was appointed a committee of one 
to prepare order forms that could be used by the asso- 
ciation in this plan of purchasing supplies. J. W. Glenn, 
of Buffalo, suggested that all buying be done through a 
central agency by sending orders direct to the secretary, 
together with a list of the amount of supplies to be used 
during the year. Secretary Wood was of the opinion that 
the members of the I. F. W. A. could contract with cer- 
tain manufacturers to take their entire output at a sav- 
ing of possibly 25 per cent. P. J. Mills, of Des Moines, 
said that he thought this was a matter for the local asso- 
ciations in the various cities to handle and that it could 
not be taken up to the advantage of a national organiza- 
tion because the difference of cost in transportation on 
these supplies would make it difficult for some of the 
members to buy in this way. 

President Bateman rendered a report of the con- 
ference committee on the formation of a national body- 
He told them of the work that this committee had al- 
ready accomplished in drawing up a tentative plan for 
reorganization under the charter of the present American 
Warehousemen’s Association by having three sub-divi- 
sions for the cold storage concerns, the merchandise 
warehousemen and the household goods warehousemen. 
A draft of the proposed constitution and by-laws of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association was distributed 
among the members. Mr. Bateman said that under this 
plan the household goods section would be independent 
and would have absolute freedom of action to conduct 
meetings and business to suit themselves. 


WaNtT SEPARATE HousEHOLD ASSOCIATION 


' When this question was brought up for discussion it 
was found that a large majority of the members were in 
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A Contented Crowd of Warehousemen Atter the Hearty 
Feed in the Open Air 


favor of a National Association of Household Goods 
Warehousemen but were not in favor of the proposed 
affiliation with the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion. Mr. Wood brought up the point that the members 
engaged in the household goods business would be so far 
in excess of the members in the other lines of storage 
work that the A. W. A. would be unbalanced. He also 
pointed out that the expense to the members would be 
much greater under this kind of an organization than it 
would to have a separate body to handle only such ques- 
tions as would affect the household goods business. It 
was voted to keep the present committee to confer with 
the committees appointed by the other associations and 
to continue the work that these committees have begun ; 
but it was also voted as the sense of the Illinois As- 
sociation that the members of this organization almost 
unanimously prefer a national association of household 
goods warehousemen, independent of any other line of 
storage. 

W. Lee Cotter, of Mansfield, Ohio, read a paper on 
“Selling Service,” which is published in full in this issue. 

Arthur Compton, of Dayton, suggested the following 
subject for discussion, “‘Proper Marking, Routing and 
Billing of Household Goods for Shipment; Should Not 
All Shipments Be Consigned Direct to Members?” Mr. 
Bateman called this the perennial question and the answer 
to the question is always “yes.” However, there always 
seems to be members who do not label shipments prop- 
erly and who do not always consign direct to other 
members and there also always seems to be good reason 
for not doing so. C. A. Dugan and Chas. S. Morris told 
of the great amount of time that is lost in New York 
City by the warehousemen each year in searching through 
the various fifty freight terminals in that city for ship- 
ments that have been consigned direct to the owner of 
the goods, ofttimes without the street address and with- 
out specifying any particular freight terminal. He 
brought out the point that nothing is more important 
than a notify address on a bill of lading. 


Vol. XVI., No. 7 
Ciry Maps ArE AGAIN REQUESTED 


Charles Wightman, of Philadelphia, suggested a wider 
use of the card index issued by the Security Storage 
Co. of Washington, which gives shipping instructions 
for each of the association members. This information 
is also given in the TRANSFER AND STORAGE DIRECTORY. 
It was suggested by P. ]. Mills, Des Moines, that the 
association get out maps of every large city showing 
the location of the warehouses of the members and the 
location of the freight terminals. Secretary Wood said 
that the new map of Chicago giving this information 
would be ready for distribution within sixty days, and 
Mr. Morris, of New York City, said that he had on 
hand maps of Greater New York giving this informa- 
tion and would be glad to send one to any member on 
request. B. G. Miller, of Philadelphia, called attention 


to the fact that the shipper of the goods seldom knows. 


where he is going to locate and for that reason it is 
difficult for him or the warehousemen to select the proper 
freight terminal. The discussion on this question brought 
out the fact that the members should not only consign 
all shipments to other members but should collect all 
money wherever possible, before shipping, and should 
have someone in each office to pay special attention in 
the making up of the shipping order, and the bill of 
lading with the correct destination. John Bekins, of 
Sioux City, was to have read a paper entitled ‘‘Personal- 
ity or Principle. Which Is the Greatest Factor in the 
Moving and Storage Business?’ Mr. Bekins was un- 
able to reach the convention, however, because of labor 
troubles at home. 


New RATE For Poot CAR SHIPMENTS 


In a discussion as to what constitutes a fair remunera- 
tion of the handling of pool car shipments, it was the 
opinion of the majority of the members that the prevail- 
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ing rate of 10 cents per hundred pounds is insufficient. 
M. B. Driver, of Berkeley, California, said that he was 
charging 20 cents per hundred pounds in Berkeley and 
was making a fair margin of profit on that in addition 
to securing an average of one good city delivery from 
each car. A committee was appointed to decide on a 
basic charge for the members of the association and 
Howard Latimer, chairman, gave the decision that 15 
cents per hundred pounds would constitute a fair re- 
muneration. 

Secretary Wood read a paper prepared by S. C. Brown 
entitled: “Some Legal Problems of the Warehouse- 
men.” This paper will be published in a later issue of 
TRANSFER AND STORAGE. 

James F. McGrath, secretary of the Furniture, Piano 
Movers and Expressmen’s Association of Chicago, gave 
a talk on the organization of local associations and the 
fixing and maintaining of prices for service. First he 
said that commercial associations and labor organizations 
are in keeping with the spirit of the times and that it is 
necessary to have a strong organization of business men 
in order to work advantageously with the labor union. 
He said that in general the members of a business asso- 
ciation are not as loyal to their association as the union 
men are to their union. He called attention to the good 
results that have been accomplished in St. Louis, Mo., 
and Evanstn, Ill., by working in close co-operation with 
the union and that prices with such hearty cooperation 
could be fixed at a fair level and be maintained. 

“Transit Insurance of Household Goods” was the 
title of a paper prepared by Rudolph Geberth, of New 
York, and read by Secretary Wood. This paper will be 
published in a later issue of TRANSFER AND STORAGE. 

The following question was brought up for discussion, 
“Has the time arrived to change altogether from horses 
to Automobile?” The majority of the members were of 
the opinion that this was decided entirely by local con- 
ditions. In some cities the horse seems to do the work 
cheaper, but in all cities a certain amount of motor equip- 
ment is not only demanded by customers but is necessary 
for the long-distance work. George Kindermann, of 
New York City, said that he bought his first motor truck 
in 1910 but kept about forty horses until this year. On 
March first he sold all his horses and is doing his work 
now with ten electric and gasoline trucks, with a saving 
of from $600 to $1,000 per month in carting. T. A. 
Jackson, of Chicago, said that horses would show a 
greater profit when the moving was being done on the 
hourly basis but that automobiles would make the most 
money on contract work. 


Green Lake Locals 


DREAM ON, TURNER 


Last year Turner, of Denver, announced that he was 
going to build a new warehouse with a bungalow on the 
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roof for his city home. This year, when we asked him 
about these plans, he said that the bungalow is built— 
but the warehouse was not up yet, so he has no way 
of getting up to the bungalow. 


BeEtTER THAN A Rapsitt’s Foor! 


A few years ago F. L. Bateman presented Jack Lester, 
of Toronto, with a pocket-knife. At the beginning of the 
war Jack loaned this to a friend of his, Lieutenant Miller 
in the Canadian forces, who carried this knife through 
Gallipoli, Ypres and the Somme campaigns. Lieutenant 





re 


Embarking Under Difficulties After the Fish Fry 


Miller recently returned from the front and brought the 
knife back to Lester, who regards it as one of his real 
treasures. When we start for the front we want to bor- 
row that knife for good luck. 


His MippteE NAME Is FIREPROOF 


At Papa Brown’s Girl Revue, Friday evening, did you 
notice how often some one of the girls would come down 
off the stage to sit on the lap of our genial friend from 
Pittsburgh ? 


HENRIETTA Is A BASHFUL LASSIE 


Art Compton says that some of the cross questions shot 
at him by Attorneys Keenan and Morris in the mock 
trial were embarrassing even to one who formerly lived 
in Chicago. 


Hr CAME TO THE RIGHT PLACE 


Colonel Denterlein says, “If there is anything I enjoy, 
it is a good time.” 


SHE Dip? 


Did your wife, in looking over the program, see listed 
“Henry Brown’s Big Girl Revue” and remark, “What 
d’ya mean? strictly stag!” 








Tue Hicu Cost or A THIRST 


We have heard of gilded halls of amusement where 
beer sells for $1.00 per bottle but we never saw it bring 
that much in real money till Stacey and Langdale began 
their auction for the Red Cross at the fish fry that 
pleasant Sunday afternoon. 


Business Is Goop IN CALIFORNIA 


Martin Bekins and family motored from Los Angeles 
to Green Lake and then drove on to the N. Y. F. W. A. 
meeting at Saratoga Springs. 


STACEY First! 


In embarking on our liner (see picture) via flat-bot- 
tomed row boats after the fish fry, the only one to get a 
ducking was Stacey, of Cincinnati. He never forgets 
his slogan. 


JONATHAN Pratt GAGER—CHAPERONE 


Did you notice that Pop Gager was along to keep close 
watch of H. Jasper Latimer ? 


Paris Has NotTHING ON SAN ANTONIO 


We have often wondered who Beau Nash of the the- 
atre programs might be, but after having seen that even- 
ing outfit of tuxedo and cream-colored trousers at the 
banquet, we know he is no other than Scobey, of San 
Antonio. Scobey himself was so pleased with the hit he 
made in those togs he says he’ll buy ‘em when he gets 
back to Texas. 


Would Abolish Deliveries 


Lonpon, May 22.—The suspension, or at any rate a 
curtailment, of the practice followed by the great stores 
and many of the retail shopkeepers of delivering goods at 
the homes of their customers would lead to a great saving 
not only of man-power but also of petrol, oats and hay, 
it is pointed out by F. W. Westlake, ex-president of the 
Guilford Chamber of Trade, who has been going into 
the subject closely. He estimates that a complete stop- 
page of retail deliveries would mean the release of 150,- 
O00 men for military or national service, and the release 
of 150,000 horses and large numbers of motor trucks and 
vans. Oats, hay and straw would also be saved, and as 
the delivery charges on the cost of articles delivered 
would be done away with, the price of articles might be 
reduced to a corresponding extent. 

Mr. Westlake has sent to the advisory committees, 
food control committees and military tribunals in Surrey 
copies of a scheme to stop delivery, except to schools, 
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boarding houses, homes, and other institutions where the 
purchases are large. The scheme is not intended to pre- 
vent the delivery of goods in quantity from wholesalers 
to retailers, but wholesalers would not be allowed to 
deliver direct to private customers. 

Horses engaged on delivery work are mostly oatfed, 
and Mr. Westlake estimates that on the low average 
of eight pounds per horse per day there would be saved 
enough flour to provide bread for fifteen persons for one 
day. This would save enough to provide the bread 
ration for nearly 2,000,000 people every day. 


Test Brakes of U. S. Trucks 


A test of the braking efficiency of the three and a half- 
ton U. S. motor truck was recently made on Madison 
avenue, Covington, Ky., by E. C. Shumard, engineer, 
and E. S. Lee, Jr., advertising manager of the United 
States Motor Truck Co. 

Three trials were made of stopping the truck in the 
shortest possible space after it had reached a speed of 
thirteen miles per hour. In the first case the truck was 
loaded with test weights that totaled 9,000 pounds. At 
a signal—when the truck had reached its full speed 
of thirteen miles per hour—the driver shut off the motor 
and clapped on both set of brakes. The wheels set in- 
stantly and skated along the pavement bringing the 
truck to a full stop at eighteen feet. 

This was repeated again in the same place with half a 
load on and the truck stopped in nineteen feet. The 
longer distance was required because the friction of the 
tires against the pavement had been reduced by removing 
half the load. Then the trial was made with the empty 
truck. The brakes set firmly as before and the result 
was that the truck without a load failed to stick to the 
pavement and progressed for twenty-four feet in a series 
of rapid jumps, leaving the ground about every three 
feet. 


Teamsters Are on Strike at Billings 


Billings, Mont., is threatened with,a suspension of 
virtually all building operations because of the strike of 
teamsters, team owners and drivers’ helpers. They have 
made a demand of $8 a day for team and driver, $4 for 
drivers and $3.50 for teamsters’ helpers, and have de- 
clared unfair all firms refusing to meet this. The pres- 
ent scale is $7 for team and driver, $3.50 for driver and 
$3 for teamsters’ helpers. 

The first demand was made upon the firms having 
the excavation work for the Hart-Albin store, the Mon- 
tana National Bank and a new hotel near the union 
depot, and being refused the men were called out. A's 
teamsters are also engaged in hauling sand, gravel and 
cement for virtually every building in the city under- 
going construction, contracting firms have also been de- 
clared unfair. 
































Patriotic Action of Canadian Warehousemen 


July 11, 1917. 

Editor, TRANSFER AND STORAGE: We have read your 
article in the May TRANSFER AND STORAGE on “Putting 
the Industry on a War Footing,” and we note that ap- 
parently some have hoped that the calling of men to war 
would increase the household storage business. 

We may say that this city and district have raised 
fifteen battalions and those in the storage business (this 
company included) then made the following offer: 

“We will store free of charge during the term of the 
war all household goods and personal effects of any 
soldier enlisting for overseas service in an Edmonton 
unit.” 

We felt that this was one way in which we could “do 
our bit,” and we have had no reason to regret our action, 
though the war may be continued for some time yet.— 
Western Transfer & Storage, Limited, Edmonton, Alta., 


Canada. 


The Year With the New York Van Owners’ 
Association 


Early in the year 1916 the Van Owners’ Association 
of Greater New York, boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, seeing the benefit and legal status to be derived, 
incorporated as a membership corporation. 

The “limit of liability” clause used on order forms by 
our members having been declared worthless by the 
courts, the association adopted a “declaration of value” 
clause in its stead, which has stood the test of the higher 
court in the State and with favorable comment in render- 
ing its unanimous decision. 

The Association held its annual outing in July, 1916, 
taking a lovely auto ride through a beautiful country, to 
Kelly’s Pine Bridge Hotel, Croton Lake, N. Y. The out- 
ing was largely attended, a splendid dinner served and 
good fellowship reigned supreme. 

The Association was represented not only by its officers 
and a large number of its members, but by counsel as 
well at the public hearing before the Board of Aldermen 
on the Public Cart Ordinance introduced by Alderman 
Palitz, which among other things was to have a maximum 
rate set by law for moving goods, each cartman to keep 
a record of all removals open to inspection by the Police, 
License Department, or any person having a proprietary 
interest, or any creditor of the person moved and pro- 
vided that a violation of any of the provisions rendered 
the offender liable to a fine of $50.00 or imprisonment. 
Due largely if not wholly to the efforts of this Associa- 


tion this iniquitous ordinance failed to become a law. 

During the transit strike in New York City, September 
last, it was thought that the men in our line might be 
called out in sympathy, and this Association at once made 
arrangements with its labor union local whereby our 
members in good standing could secure approved banners 
to attach to their vans showing they were working under 
a contract with the labor union. 

CO-OPERATED WITH EMPLOYEES 

The Association has settled amicably many differences 
with the labor union for its members. Owing to the high 
cost of living, the Association has arranged with the’ 
labor union a satisfactory increased wage scale for em- 
ployes. 

The Association having drafted and had passed by the 
3oard of Aldermen an ordinance making the legal rate 
of moving household goods “‘by the hour” instead of “by 
the load” many movers are making their contracts for 
moving “by the hour” and are thereby able to give better 
service and receive better remuneration. . 

Much consideration has been given by the Association 
to the constantly increasing costs, and members who have 
followed the teachings of the Association closely have 
gradually been getting better rates for their services. 

The Association was represented at Albany before the 
joint Senate and Assembly Committee on two occasions 
and before the Governor on one occasion, to protest 
against the increased motor truck registration fee. 

A number of lesser reforms, all for the betterment of 
the business we are engaged in, have been handled suc- 
cessfully by the Association—Van Owners’ Association 
of Greater New York, boroughs of Manhattan and the 


Bronx. GRANT WaAYyYNE. 


England’s Experience With War Ware- 
housing 


Editor, TRANSFER AND STORAGE:—lIt occurs to me it 
might be worth quoting fully in the next monthly bulle- 
tin that portion of the very interesting address to the 
American business men by Sir William H. Lever, Bart., 
of Lever Bros., the largest soap manufacturers in the 
world, of England, in the July copy of System maga- 
zine. 

His statement is mainly as regards the effect which the 
war is likely to have upon general business. On pages 
27 and 28 he says as follows: 

* * * 

“The question of warehousing arises in connection 
with the transport problem. You have already had 
very great difficulties because freight has been so dis- 
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organized. But the difficulties ahead of you are even 
graver. For you will find yourself compelled to take 
delivery of material when you really don’t want it, in 
order to avoid going short later on. 

We have, at home, three means for overcoming this 
tremendous’ warehouse problem: 

(1) We have simply had to build sheds wherever 
possible, in order to house our enlarged stocks. 

(2) We have had to hire warehouses wherever we 
could get them. 

(3) We have had to utilize every yard of odd space 
about our factories for the storage of stock. The wise 
American manufacturer will get up some extra sheds now 
while timber and labor are available. 

A reservoir of stock is a shock absorber. 

xx x xx 

One of the results of the loss of traffic facilities in 
this country (England) has been a very scientific sys- 
tem for eliminating waste. In war time it is criminal for 
one line to be running trains light while another has its 
rolling stock overloaded. In this country it has béen 
arranged for companies to pool their trucks and so to 
organize transport that no truck is ever run light instead 
of carrying a useful load. This has proved the solution 
of some of our transport difficulties and I may say that 
railway coordination between various companies has been 
ably accomplished by the government.’’—Fidelity Storage 
& Transfer Co., C. C. Seetson, pres., St. Paul, Minn. 


* * x «e 
Favors Granite for Beacon Hill 


The type of pavement that will be laid on Beacon street 
on the steep grade from Charles to Park streets in Boston 
was the subject of another hearing before the Board of 
Street Commissioners on June 13. 

Dr. Francis H. Rowley, president of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, sub- 
mitted a proposition that an eight-foot strip of granite 
block pavement be constructed in the center of the street 
to give horses a foothold, and that the remainder of the 
street be paved with smooth bituminous surface for auto- 
mobiles. This proposition was based upon the assump- 
tion that the street commissioners will remove the Boston 
Common sidewalk from Beacon street, although some 
opposition to the removal of this walk has been made by 
those interested in the Guild Memorial steps. 


Witt Hoitp CONFERENCE 


At the conclusion of the hearing it was announced 
that the Boston Finance Commission, the public works 
department engineers and the Board of Street Commis- 
sioners will meet in a day or two to confer on the entire 
matter, as considerable opposition is expected to what- 
ever proposition is finally adopted. 

Among those present at yesterday’s hearing were E. G. 
Preston, representing the S. S. Pierce Company, and 
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Henry C. Merwin, representing the Workhorse Parade 
Association. Mr. Preston advocated the laying of the 
patented “bitulithic’’ pavement on Beacon street, his judg- 
ment being influenced mainly, he said, by his superin- 
tendent of stables, a former employe of the city. Mer- 
win contended that “bitulithic” is not ideal, but far bet- 
ter than sheet asphalt. 

George F. Stebbins, representing the Team Owners’ 
Association, said that smooth pavements of all types are 
bad for horses, and asserted that he did not consider him- 
self enough of an expert to enter the discussion as to the 
relative merits of the standard sheet asphalt pavement 
and the patented “bitulithic,” which is handled exclusive- 
ly by the Warren Brothers Co. 

John P. Gillespie, representing the Team Drivers’ Dis- 
trict Joint Council, said that for a grade such as that on 
Beacon street, he and his associates desired to discuss no 
pavement other than granite blocks. 


Verbal Notice of Damage 


The Supreme Court of the United States holds that 
verbal notice to a carrier’s agent of the damaged condi- 
tion of an interstate shipment of perishable goods is not 
a compliance with a stipulation requiring written notice 
of intention to claim damages. 

The case concerned a shipment of peaches from Ar- 
kansas to New York. The bill of lading required “claims 
for damages to be reported by consignee in writing to 
the delivering line” within 36 hours after notification of 
arrival; otherwise none of the carriers would be liable. 

The court said that “it is not difficult for the consignee 
to comply with a requirement of this kind. Such notice 
puts in permanent form the evidence of an intention to 
claim damages.* * *” No attempt was made to give 
such notice, although the fact that the peaches were 
greatly depreciated was known to the consignee very 
shortly after arrival. There was testimony tending to 
show that it would take more than 36 hours to separate 
the good peaches from the bad; but the court pointed 
out that the only requirement was that claims must be 
“reported” in writing, not that a specific claim must be 
filed within 36 hours. The court found nothing unrea- 
sonable in the stipulation, and held that the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas erred in holding that verbal notice 
to the delivering carrier’s dockmaster was a compliance 
with the terms of the contract—St. L., I. M. & S. vs. 
Starbird. 


Next Month 


The August issue of TRANSFER AND STORAGE will con- 
tain a full report of the annual summer convention of 
the New York Furniture Warehousemen’s Associatian, 
held this year at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., July 6 to 10. 
This is one of the most important meetings of the year, 
and the report will be of great interest to. every man in 
the industry. 
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Pennsy Will Make Sweeping Changes in 
Freight Handling 


Plans which are now being worked out in final detail, 
and will shortly be put into actual operation, will effect 
a complete change in the methods of receiving, loading 
and forwarding less than carload freight, of all descrip- 
tions, upon all portions of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
lines east of Pittsburgh. 

The new arrangements will constitute probably the 
most far-reaching improvement that has ever been at- 
tempted, on a large scale, in freight transportation prac- 
tices. The present custom of receiving less than carload 
freight indiscriminately, at all stations, at any time of 
the day, for all destinations, which has been followed 
since the early days of railroading, will be abolished. In 
its place there will be substituted a carefully devised plan 
whereby the acceptance and loading of freight, in less 
than carload lots, will be conducted according to a regu- 
larly established system and such freight will be auto- 
matically concentrated into full loads at the point of 
shipment. 

The two most important features of the new plan for 
handling less than carload freight are: 

The inauguration of shipping days—or substantially 
“sailing dates’—on which cars will depart from various 
points of origin to specified destinations; freight will be 
accepted on the proper shipping days only, and the cars 
will “sail” as specified. 

The designation of particular stations at which freight 
will be exclusively received for specified destinations ; 
freight for such points will be accepted at the stations 
named only. 

The new plan represents the results of prolonged in- 
vestigation, conducted by the transportation and traffic 
officers of the Pennsylvania railroad, for the purpose of 
determining the best practical means of obtaining in- 
creased efficiency and despatch in the handling of less 
than carload freight. 

The primary purposes for the adoption of the new 
method are fourfold: 

Elimination of the delay incident to the re-handling 
of freight, under the present methods of consolidating 
small shipments into full carloads at transfer stations; 
this will give the shipper quicker service than is possible 
under the old method. 

Conservation of car supply by effecting better average 
loading than is possible under the transfer system; this 
will increase the cars available for commercial freight, as 
well as government supplies. 

Reduction in the number of car and train movements 
required to transport a given volume of freight; this 
will increase the capacity of the whole railroad plant, 
and will release trackage and locomotives for the move- 


ment of troops, government supplies and commercial 
freight. 

Improvement in the regularity of the freight service 
by systematizing and simplifying operation; this will re- 
sult from the elimination of a large proportion of the 
complicated re-handling of freight, which is now un- 
avoidable, with the attendant liability to damage. 

It is the belief of the management of the railroad that 
the proposed change will increase the efficiency, prompt- 
ness and regularity of the freight service, and therefore 
will commend itself to shippers as facilitating the con-. 
duct of their business. 

Under the present method of handling less than car- 
load freight, a shipper having a small consignment to 
transport from City “A” to City “B” can take his goods 
to any freight station in City “A” at any time during the 
ordinary working hours. In the course of the day, o- 
perhaps the next two or three days, the freight will be 
loaded into a car and run out to a transfer station, which 
may be a few miles or more than 100 miles distant. 
There it will be unloaded and trucked into another car, 
in which numerous small shipments, from many other 
points, for City “B” are being consolidated in the effort 
to make up a full car. 

Under the proposed plan, there will be certain days on 
which less than carload freight for City “B” will be ac- 
cepted at one or more specified stations in City “A,” and 
such freight will be accepted only on the days, and at the 
particular station, or stations named. The service will be 
daily, tri-weekiy, semi-weekly or weekly according to 
the average volume of the traffic, and freight for City 
“B” will be taken only in such cars. Under this method 
there will be no subsequent transferring or re-handling 
of the freight, and the car will move straight through to. 
City “B” without breaking bulk. 

In large cities, where a number of freight stations are 
maintained, traffic to the various principal destinations 
will be apportioned between the stations. For example, 
where conditions permit, very large shipping centers will 
be subdivided into zones, each embracing several freight 
stations. From each zone service will be given on speci- 
fied days to a number of destinations. In such cases, 
cars for various points will be alternated between the sta- 
tions in a given zone. If, for instance, a certain zone, 
containing several freight stations, is to have three cars 
a week to a certain destination, the car may leave Station 
“A” on Monday, Station “B” on Wednesday and Sta- 
tion “C” on Saturday. This will equalize drayage dis- 
tance between shippers in various portions of the zone. 

To eliminate the congestion of trucks and teams oc- 
curring at nearly all large freight stations in the after- 
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noon, the “sailing hours” of cars for certain destinations 
will be made earlier than the general closing time of the 
station. To illustrate—at a station from which several 
regular cars are operated daily, to sundry destinations, 
the “sailing time” for the cars to City “B” and City “C” 
may be fixed at noon, and for City “D” and City “E” 
at one o’clock p. m., while freight for other points may be 
accepted up to the closing hour. 

This will require the delivery of a considerable quan- 
tity of freight in the morning hours of the “sailing day.” 
The result will be to distribute the receipts throughout 
the day, extend the capacity of the station and facilitate 
the movement of traffic. Shippers will be benefitted, as 
their teams and trucks will not be forced to stand idle 
for several hours before being able to get to the platform, 
as is often the case under the present conditions. 

The application of the plan at smaller stations—those 
at which less than carload freight would not accumulate 
into carloads with sufficient frequency to operate through 
cars to any given point—will be limited to the establish- 
ment of shipping days. It is the intention to continue 
sufficient local “pick-up” freight service to meet the re- 
quirements for that form of service. One important re- 
sult which the plan is expected to bring about will be a 
reduction in loss and damage to freight, owing to the 
greater promptness with which it will be loaded and dis- 
patched. 

The simplification of railroad operation, as well as the 
elimination of re-handling of less than carload freight at 
transfer stations, will also diminish the amount of freight 
going astray. The proposed plan is being worked out on 
scientific lines. A most careful and elaborate study has 
been made of the movement of less than carload freight 
to and from all points on the entire railrcad and its con- 
nections, and the nature and frequency of service to be 
afforded at each station will be based upon that study. 
Future changes in the current of traffic will be taken care 
of promptly, as they become evident. 

A conservative estimate shows that the adoption of the 
proposed plan will result in the saving of at least 1,000 
box cars per day in the handling of less than carload 
freight on the lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie. 

The new plan will be put into effect first in the Phila- 
delphia district where it will become operative in the near 
future. As soon thereafter as possible it will be applied 
at New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh and Buffalo, follow- 
ing which it will be inaugurated at all stations. 

When making the new plan effective in any locality, it 
will be explained, as to its purpose and method of opera- 
tion, to the local Board of Trade, Chamber of Commerce 
and other trade bodies. This duty will be performed per- 
sonally by the various division freight agents. 

The working out of details for the various stations will 
be completed on each grand division under the joint di- 
rection of H. C. Bixler, superintendent of stations and 
transfers of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and the proper 
division freight agent representing, respectively, the 
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transportation and traffic department. They will be as- 
sisted in this work by the staffs of the division super- 
intendents. 


Burleson Supports Store Deliveries 


Retail and department store merchants in the large 
cities throughout the country have only to formulate 
their proposal for local deliveries of merchandise by 
United States parcel post to start the reform in city 
cartage. Postmaster-General Burleson said in discuss- 
ing the matter that if the merchants’ organizations would 
submit their request it would receive serious considera- 
tion at once. There is no doubt that the result would 
be affirmative. 

‘The whole matter,’ continued Mr. Burleson, “‘is illus- 
trated by what may’ be seen any morning from the win- 
dows of my home. I counted this morning, for instance, 
seven milk wagons delivering along our block. Why 
seven?’ Why not one? 

“The cartage bill of Washington alone is $8,000,000 
a year, and it is conducted very much like the delivery 
of milk. There is no doubt whatever of the feasibility 
of the plan to deliver merchandise by parcel post. The 
Post Office Department could save not merely thousands 
but many hundreds of thousands of dollars to merchants 
in every city in the country by taking over retail de- 
livery.” 

The trial of the proposed delivery by parcel post would 
probably be made first in Washington, where there would 
be the advantage of a local survey of the delivery prob- 
lem by the Department of Labor. It was shown by 
a study of the methods, means and costs of merchandise 
delivery here that, notwithstanding the excellent pave- 
ments and the general use of automobiles, the percent- 
age of cost of delivery was higher than anywhere in 
the United States. The general average was found 
to be 8 per cent on the value of goods sold and delivered. 

The general plan for Government delivery for city 
stores has not been worked out, but the idea is to place 
competent postal officials in the stores to systematize 
the methods of sorting packages with reference to routes 
of delivery amd then co-ordinate the delivery of any 
number of stores, making one single run of an automo- 
bile sufhicient over any one route to deliver the goods 
sold by all the stores. Weighing would be in the bulk 
and the rate a flat one-zone rate, which would simplify 
matters greatly. It is believed that present methods and 
standards of secure wrapping would prove sufficient for 
the proposed postal delivery, although there would need 
to be certain safeguards as to breakage and loss which 
under present practices are not maintained. 

The Post Office Department would take over a part, 
at least, of private equipment for parcel delivery, but 
much of that now in use would not be available or needed 
in the better co-ordination of the service. The aim would 
be to combine with the delivery of store merchandise 
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all the parcel post matter carried by the postal service. 
The stores would therefore have the benefit of more 
frequent deliveries during the day than they now can 
afford to maintain. The obvious necessity of the late 
evening deliveries would bring to the Post Office De- 
partment the opportunity to deliver general parcel post 
matter for the public at a later hour than it now under- 
takes to do. 

From the manner in which high postal officials dis- 
cussed the matter today, it is probable that the new sys- 
tem will be gradually introduced in a few cities and 
under an expert parcel post official in order that a demon- 
stration may be made of what the department could do. 
When losses in management and operation have been 
gradually eliminated and local peculiarities and difficul- 
ties have been studied and overcome, a force can be 
developed to extend the system to other cities. 

No estimate has been made of the cost of the new 
system, but it is asserted’ by expert postal officials that 
there can be no doubt as to the economy of the plan. 
At the present regular parcel post rates the stores would 
save a very large proportion of the cost of delivery under 
the present methods, and the Post Office Department 
would procure a large amount of business as profitable 
as any now handled by the parcel post service. 


Rules for Shippers Who Would Aid Carriers 


Freight offered for shipment on illegible bills of lad- 
ing or shipping orders, in insecure or improper con- 
tainers, indifferently packed and carelessly marked, leads 
to loss of money, loss of time and impaired freight serv- 
ice, and frequently to loss of or dissatisfaction on the 
part of your customer. 

With the purpose of securing improved shipping meth- 
ods and cooperation on the part of shippers the Local 
Agents’ Association of New York have made the fol- 
lowing appeal to the shippers, and the Association urges 
upon its members and shippers generally to note carefully 
the suggestions offered with the view of having them 
observed by their shipping departments. 

An illegible or improperly executed bill of lading fre- 
quently results in erroneous billing, causing loss, damage 
and delay. 

A: properly executed and legible bill of lading, clearly 
and plainly showing the name of the consignee, destina- 
tion, route, number of packages and package numbers 
(if the packages carry numbers), also prepayment when 
shipment is to be prepaid, tends to insure correct delivery 

Superfluous marks on cases or packages should be re- 
moved and the packages should show plainly all the in- 
formation on the bill of lading and shipping order. 

Packages improperly marked, and not corresponding 
with the exact detail, as shown on the bill of lading and 
shipping order, cause shipments to be delayed, lost or 
damaged in transit. 

To the shipping clerk: We ask your cooperation for 
mutual benefit, believing the best interest of con- 
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signee, shipper and carrier will thereby be conserved. 

Start your shipments under legible, precise and com- 
prehensive conditions, thereby avoiding expensive in- 
conveniences. Begin right! 

A. Each package when offered for shipment should 
be in proper condition, so as to withstand ordinary hand- 
ling during transit—cooperage (or baling) perfect. 

B. Mark all “case” packages with a brush; do not use 
a card; it is liable to be rubbed or torn off by contact 
with other packages. 

Note.—On “bale” goods that will not distinctly carry 
a brush mark firmly attach a strong tag, having it sewn 
into the baling. 

C. Have each package carry a “return address” (ship- 
per’s name and place of business), i.e., FROM, etc. This 
will assure quicker return if package goes “astray,” or 
is “refused,” or consignee’s name obliterated. 3 

1. Make “Shipping Order” the first document; the 
bill of lading the second copy. The most legible docu- 
ment should be left with the carrier to assure correct 
waybilling. It is handled many times. 

Note.—Typewriter to be used when possible. 

2. Spell correctly, and write clearly the full name of 
the consignee. 

3. Distinetly show the destination so there will be ne 
guess-work. 

a. Name of place in full. 

b. Name of county (when not a prominent city). 

c. Give full name of state (Neb. and Nev., Pa. and 
Va., Col. and Cal., N. D. and S. D. are some illustrations 
of a letter difference). 

4. Show all “special marks,” ‘case numbers,” etc. ; 
they are identifying factors toward a correct delivery at 
terminal station. 

5. Description of “ARTICLES” to be written in full. 
Never abbreviate; rate of freight affected when station 
uncertain as to commodity. 

6. Use only “Commodity Names” as given in “Classi- 
fication.” Never use a “TRADE NAME.” 

7. See that regulations of the “Inflammable and Ex- 
plosive Bureau” are fully complied with; also “Fibre 
board”’ case rule. 

8. Sign name of shipper (with name of shipping clerk) 
on “Shipping Order.” 

If you use fibreboard, pulpboard or double-faced cor- 
rugated strawboard boxes, be sure that such containers 
conform with the classification requirements, for there 
are restrictions involving their use and penalties where 
the classification requirements are not complied with. 

If you use sacks, in order to avoid loss, damage or 
waste, particularly. of foodstuff, use sacks made of strong 
material and so woven that sifting niay be prevented, 
see that the sacks-are well sewed and free of holes. 

Execute definite and legible bills of lading. 

Pack goods in strong containers. 

Mark packages plainly. 

Have shipments in depot early so they can be loaded 
and forwarded same day. 





News From Everywhere Briefly Told 





ATLANTA GA. 





Cathcart Transfer & Storage Co. 


Moves, Stores, Packs, Ships 
Household Goods Exclusively 


Office and Warehouse 
6-8 Madison Ave. 





BOISE, IDAHO 





Peasley Transfer & 
Storage Co. 


STORAGE, TRANSFER AND 
FORWARDING 


9th and Grove Sts., Boise, Idaho 





BOSTON, MASS. 





Winter Hill Storehouse 
Storing, packing and shipping 
household goods and merchandise 


176 WALNUT ST., SOMERVILLE 
BOSTON, MASS. 





BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 





Ramey Brokerage & Storage Co. 


BROKERS AND WAREHOUSEMEN 


Warehouse on St. L. & S. F. tracks 
General’ Merchandise Storage and Forwarding. 
Branch House without the expense 


Correspondence solicited. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


STORAGE, TRANSFER 
AND FORWARDING 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 





O. J. Glenn & Son 


Everything in the Line of Moving, 
Carting, Packing, Storage 


Office, 47 W. Swan Street 
Buffalo, } 





Niagara Carting Company 
223 Chamber of Commerce 


GENERAL CARTAGE & STORAGE 
Transferring Car Loads a Specialty 





CANTON, O. 





Cummins Storage Company 


310 East Ninth Street 


STORAGE, DRAYING, PACKING AND 
FREIGHT HANDLING A SPECIALTY 


Unsurpassed Facilities for Handling Pool Cars 











Terminal Transfer & Storage Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala., plans to enlarge the shipping 
facilities of the port through plans that 





have been approved by the Alabama 
Harbor Port. The plans propose the | 
development of the Hieronymus Docks | 
property at a cost approximating $500,- | 
000. The city of Mobile is to guarantee | 
interest on the bond indebtedness and 
the property is to revert to the city at) 
the end of 20 years. | 

Cincinnati Terminal Warehouse Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, proposes the erection 
of a large general and cold storage ware- 
house system of greater capacity than 
all of the present railroad warehouses in 
the city. The cost is estimated at $2,- | 


} 
| 


000,000. | 


' 
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New York Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association has taken the following firms 
into its membership: O’Reilly’s - i 
Warehouse, 1575 Southern Boulevard, | 
New York City; Canton Storage Co., 520 
Fourth street, N. E. Canton, Ohio; Mer- 
chants Transfer & Storage Co., 118 Har- 
rison street, Davenport, Ia.; Smith & 
Hicks, Inc., 1820 So. Fifteenth street, 
Richmond, Va.; Ballard Storage and 
Transfer Co., 16 East Fourth street, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Main Street Fireproof 
Warehouse, 1661 Main street, Buffalo, 
New York; Hollywood Fireproof Stor- 
age Co., 1666 No. Highland avenue, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Cold Spring Storage Co., | 
1432 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y.; O..K. 
Trans. & Storage Co., First and Hudson 
streets, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Erie Stor- 
age & Carting Co. 1502 Sassafras 
street, Erie, Pa.; Lee Bros. Storage and 
Van Co., 103- E. 125th street, New York 
City; Fifty-second Street Storage Co., 
462 Fifty-second street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Regina Storage & Forwarding Co. 
plant at Regina, Sask., Canada, was de- 
stroyed by fire on June 11. The build- 
ing and cold storage plant, valued at 
$27,000, were a total loss, only partially 
covered by insurance. The contents of 
the building were valued at $150,000, and 
were insured by the individual owners. 


George & Borst, contractors and build- 
ers of Philadelphia, are putting up a mod- 
ern fireproof household goods ware- 
house at 3120 Market street, Philadel- 
phia. The new building will be 50 by 
220 feet, and will cost $200,000, exclusive 
of the price of the ground, it is said. The 
plant will be operated under the name 
of the Twentieth Century Warehouse 
Co. 

Fowler Co., of Greenville, Mich., is no 
longer operated under that name, Mr. 
Fowler having died on January 20. The 
business has been sold. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 





Bekins Household Shipping Co. 
Reduced Rates on 


Household Goods, Automobiles and 
Machinery 


General Offices, 805 Bedford Bldg., Chicago 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati 


JUDSON 


Freight Forwarding Co. 


Reduced Freight Rates on House- 
hold Goods and Automobiles to and 
from the West 


Offices: 


CHICAGO, 443 Marquette Building 
BOSTON, 640 Old South Building 
NEW YORK, 324 Whitehall Building 
PITTSBURGH, 435 Oliver Building 
ST. LOUIS, 1501 Wright Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, 855 Monadnock Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, 518 Central Bldg. 








CLARKSBURG, WEST VA. 





Central Storage Company 
STORAGE, PACKING, SHIPPING 


Special facilities for distributing car lots 
Mdse. to Central part of West Virginia 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 





“STACEY FIRST” 


for 


STORAGE, HAULING, 
PACKING, SHIPPING 


Fireproof and Non-Fireproof 
Buildings 


Service Guaranteed 
Correspondence Solicited 





The Wm. Stacey Storage Co. 


2333-39 Gilbert Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 





THE LINCOLN FIRE- 
PROOF STORAGE CO: 


5700 EUCLID AVENUE 


5 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
15 AUTOMOBILE MOVING VANS 


Service and Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 





“The NEAL” 


7208-16 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


Modern Fireproof Buildings 
Service Complete 


Carload Consignments Solicited 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 








EWERT & RICHTER EXPRESS 
& STORAGE CO. 
Fireproof Storage Warehouses on Track 
Storage, Distributing, Hauling 
Pool Cars, Auto Storage 
Handle Merchandise & Household Goods 


Best Service, Correspondence Solicited 








DENVER, COL. 





THE WEICKER 


TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 
Office, 1017 Seventeenth Street 
New Fireproof Warehouse on Track 
1447 to 51 Wynkoop Street 
Storage of Merchandise and Household Goods 
Distribution of Car Lots a Specialty 





DES MOINES, IOWA 





Merchants Transfer & Storage 
Company 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND FORWARDERS 


General Offices - - - 9th and Mulberry Sts. 





EL PASO, TEX. 





WESTERN TRANSFER 
& STORAGE COMPANY 


220-26 S. STANTON ST. 


Forwarders and Distributers—Trucking of all 
kinds—Distribution Cars a specialty. 
Warehouse on Track 


ONLY FIREPROOF STORAGE IN EL PASO 





ERIE, PA. 





The Erie Storage & Carting 
Company 


Packers of Pianos and Household Goods, Storage. 
Carting and Parcel Delivery 


Warehouse Siding, switching to all lines 





FORT WAYNE, IND. 





Brown Trucking Company 


MOVING, CARTING, STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTING 


125 West Columbia Street 
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H. J. Denn Transfer Co., Roseburg, 
Ore., has leased offices in the Hildeburn 
building on Cass street and will move 
there from their present Jackson street 
offices shortly. 


Western Transfer Co., Klamath Falls, 
Ore., has moved to the building formerly 
occupied by Shive Bros. Grocery Co. 
The new location will give the company 
increased office and storage space. 


Bush Terminal Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
to build an eight-story building, 150 by 
200 feet to cost $400,000 on the south 
side of Thirty-ninth street, 170 feet west 
of Second avenue. The new building 
will be used partly for the distribution 
and delivery of goods arriving from 
manufactories in various parts of the 
country to be shipped to other parts of 
the world. 


Fred H. Brautigam is now located at 
244 West Twenty-seventh street, New 
York City, where he has larger ware- 
house facilities and a more central loca- 
tion. 


City Transfer Co., Redlands, Cal., has 
been purchased by a group of local busi- 
ness men headed by George H. Dunn as 
manager. E. A. Moore, former head of 
the transfer business, was its owner for 
several years. 


Ashland Transfer & Storage Co., Ash- 
land, Ore., has purchased the business 
and equipment of the City Truck Co. 


Charleston Van, Moving & Storage 
Co. announces its debut into the transfer 
and storage business at Charleston, S. C. 
The offices of the company are at 221 
King street. The firm has a fireproof 
warehouse, 40 by 130 feet, with 9,000 
square feet of floor space. 


Benedict Transfer & Storage Co., 
Denver, Colo., has been absorbed by the 
Weicker Transfer & Storage Co. of that 
city. D. R. Benedict, head of the com- 
pany that bore his name, is temporarily 
connected with the combination, assist- 
ing in bringing the businesses together. 
Mr. Benedict, who has been secretary of 
the Central Warehousemen’s Club and 
is well known among warehousemen 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, expects to devote himself to farm- 
ing. The consolidation makes. the 
Weicker Transfer & Storage Co. the lar- 
gest firm of its kind in Denver, having 
12 motor trucks, 80 horses and 2 ware- 
houses, 1 fireproof. Mr. Weicker is also 
well known among North American 
warehousemen. 


Security Storage & Safe Deposit Co., 
Norfolk, Va., has leased to the Federal 
Government, for the use of the Coast 
Patrol Service, the new warehouse re- 
cently erected. Work will shortly be 
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HARTFORD, CONN. 





The Bill Brothers Company 


TRANSFER AND STORAGE 


Special Facilities for Moving Machinery, Safes, 

Furniture, Pianos, etc. STORAGE WARE- 

HOUSES with separate apartments for House- 

hold Goods and Railroad Siding for Carload 
Shipments 





The ROGER SHERMAN 
TRANSFER CO. 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 
MOVING 


PACKING: STORAGE 





HELENA, MONT. 





Benson, Carpenter & Co. 


RECEIVERS & FORWARDERS 
Freight Transfer and Storage Warehouse 





HANDLING “POOL’’ CARS A SPECIALTY 
Trackage Facilities 





HOUSTON, TEX. 





WESTHEIMER 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING 
Fireproof Warehouses. Separate Locked Rooms 





LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





W. K. MORSE 


LIGHT AND HEAVY TRUCKING 
OF ALL KINDS 
Office and Stables, rear 83 Mechanic Street 
Residence, 147 Whitney Street 


MANSFIELD, O. 











COTTER 


TRANSFER & STORAGE 
Company 
GENERAL HAULING & STORAGE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Cameron 
Transfer & Storage Company 


420 Second Ave. So. 


Unsurpassed facilities for Storing, Handling, 
Transferring and Forwarding Merchandise 
and Household ds 


Fireproof Storage 


MONTREAL, CANADA 








Meldrum Brothers, Limited 
Cartage Contractors 
Established 1857 
Office, 32 Wellington Street 


Unexcelled facilities for the teaming of car- 
— steamship importations and heavy merchan- 
ise. 
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NEW LONDON, CONN. 





B. B. Gardner Storage Co., Inc. 


18 BLACKHALL STREET 


PIANO AND FURNITURE 
PACKER, MOVER & SHIPPER 


Safe Mover—Freight and Baggage Transfer. 
STORAGE 





NEW YORK CITY 





Julius Kindermann & Sons 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


Storage for Household Effects, 
Automobiles, Etc. 


1360-62 Webster Ave., near 170th Street 





The Meade Transfer Company 


General Freight Forwarders 
Transfer Agents of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. and Long Island R. R. 


Main Office, P. R. R. Pier 1 N. RB. 





NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





WILLIAM YOUNG 


TRANSFER AND STORAGE OF 
‘ HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Machinery and Safe Moving a Specialty 
“Unexcelled SERVICE” 





OIL CITY, PA. 





Carnahan Transfer and Storage Co. 
R. C. LAY, Proprietor 


Piano Moving a Specialty 


Distributing and Forwarding Agents. Packing 


and Fireproof Warehouse 








PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 





Parkersburg Transfer & 


Storage Co. 
101-118 ANN STREET 


Distributing and Forwarding Agents 
Track in Building 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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begun by this company on a fifth ware- 
house. 

Blue Line Transfer Co., warehouse at 
Des Moines, la., was slightly damaged 
by fire on May 17, the loss amounting to 
only a few hundred dollars, covered by 
insurance. A fireproof docr automati- 
cally released by the heat confined the 
fire to a small room. 


Cameron Transfer & Storage Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., has petitioned for 
permission to erect a frame warehouse 
37 by 85 feet at 734 Fourth street, North. 


Pennsylvania Warehousing & Safe 
Deposit Co., Philadelphia, Pa., is plan- 
ning an eight-story brick and concrete 
warehouse, 112 by 172 feet, at Delaware 
avenue and Water street. 

G. M. McConnell, chairman of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
Committee on Railroad Relations, has 
resigned from the committee, having 
been ordered to report to Fort Sheridan 
training camp. 

Flagg Storage Warehouse Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., will shortly complete the 
addition, 100 by 70 feet, six stories in 
height, which has been for some time 
under construction. 


Wm. J. Hogan, of Indianapolis, has 
been appointed by the Government to 
head the Committee on Storage and 
Shipping Facilities of the State Organi- 
zation for furthering war preparations 
and activities. He is also a member of 
the State Food Commission. 

Newark Terminal Warehouse, Inc., 
has effected a lease on a large plot of 
the waterfront at Port Newark, N. J., 
and will shortly put up warehouses on 
this tract. 

Bryan Transfer & Storage Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., has broken ground for 
the erection of a new seven-story ware- 
house at Twelfth and Cater streets, to 
cost approximately $50,000. The build- 
ing will be 50 by 100 feet, and in con- 
junction with it there will be a modern 
garage for the use of the company. 


Thomas J. Stewart Co., Fifth and Erie 
streets, Jersey City, N. J., has been 
elected to membership in the American 
Warehousemen’s Association. 

Binyon-O’Keefe Fireproof Storage 
Co., Fort Worth, Tex., has purchased 
the business of the Western Warehouse 
Co., of that city. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Weber Express & Storage Co. 


4620 Henry Street 


GENERAL 


Moving, Packing and Storing 
HAULING 


of Furniture and Pianos 




















MURDOCH 
Storage & Transfer Co. 


Successor to 
W. A. Hoeveler Storage Company 


Office and Warehouses 
546 NEVILLE STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





PORTLAND, ME. 








Chase Transfer Company 


General Forwarding Agents 


Eastern Steamship Company, Maine Steamship 
Company, Grand Trunk Railway 


Special Attention to Carload Consignment 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





ROCHESTER CARTING CO. 
162-164 Andrews Street 


Members New York Warehousemen’s Association 
Distributers of Car Load Freight 
Unsurpassed facilities for Storing, Transferring 
and Forwarding merchandise and house- 
hold goods. 


TWO LARGE STORAGE WAREHOUSES 





Blanchard Storage Company, Inc. 
ae-—~* Arthur S. Blanchard! Pres.’and Treas. 


Storage H Packing 
ones ousehold Goods Shipping 
Rochester’s “‘Chief’” Rug and Carpet Cleaners 
Allen and N. Washington Sts. 
Members New York and Illinois Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Central Storage Warehouse 


STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTING 
PACKING, CARTING, SHIPPING 





WORCESTER, MASS. 











ST. LOUIS, MO. 





HOEVELER 


Warehouse Company 


Movers and Storers 
4073-4075 Liberty Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





METROPOLITAN STOR- 
AGE COMPANY 


Storage for Household Goods 
and Merchandise 
Carload Consignments Solicited 








Columbia Transfer Company 


Special attention given to the 
distribution of carload freight 
Depots: 


St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, III. 
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Another Service 


Until further notice, all For Sale, 
Help Wanted, Positions Wanted and 
other similar advertisements, not ex- 
ceeding forty words, be pub- 
lished in three successive issues with- 
out charge. This offer applies only 
to individuals and firms aciually en- 
gaged storage 
business who are paid subscribers of 
TRANSFER AND STORAGE. We reserve 
the right to reject any advertisement. 
Advertisements may be worded so 
that replies go direct to advertisers 


will 


in the transfer and 


or through our office. If answers are 
to come through our office kindly 
enclose 10 cents in stamps to cover 
cost of postage on replies forwarded 
to you. 














FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: ‘Transfer and storage com- 
pany in Southern California, six head of 
horses, three wagons, one Reo truck, ofhce 
furniture, lot of 120x150 feet and barns. It 
will repay you to investigate this business. 
For further details address Box 136, TRANS- 
FER AND STORAGE, 35 W. 39th:St., New York 
City, N. Y. —June—3t 





FOR SALE or Rent: Four-story storage 
warehouse in West Philadelphia, 22,000 sq. 
ft. floor space all fully equipped and up to 
date, near Penna. R. R. depot. Carpet clean- 
ing plant and garage, established 23 years, 
owner retiring. $5000 cash required, value 
of plant, $35,000; interview by appointment 
with principals only. “West. Phila.,” Box 
131, care TRANSFER AND STORAGE, 35-37 W. 
39th St., New York, N. Y. June—3t 





FOR SALE: Having discontinued piano 
moving business, we have two motor piano 
trucks, one large double horse-drawn wagon 
and one single horse-drawn wagon, one pair 
seven and eight year old horses and harness, 
we wish to dispose of at a sacrifice. Address, 
Box 132, care ‘TRANSFER AND STORAGE, 35-37 
W. 39th St., New York City, N. Y. June—3t 





FOR SALE: Old established Storage and | 


| Trucking business, Connecticut city, fully 
'equipped, 22 horses, 


15 trucks, two auto 
trucks, warehouse, barns, sheds and cottage 
on premises. Owner’s poor health reason. 


Particulars, JoHN A. McCartuy, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York. | 








FOR SALE: Well established, going 
trucking business. Motor trucks in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, $15,000, or will incorporate 
and sell part of it. For further particulars, 
address Box 140, TRANSFER AND STORAGE, 
110 West 40th Street, New York City. 





FOR SALE: Three and one-half ton 
General Vehicle electric truck—1914 model— 
platform floor—tires in good condition. Me- 
chanically perfect. For further particulars, 
address Box 139, TRANSFER AND STORAGE, 110 
West 40th Street, N. Y. C. 





FOR SALE: Owing to ill health, I offer 


for sale my storage and express business | 


located at 620 Baltic Ave., Atlantic City, 
N. J. The property consists of a heavily 
constructed three-story brick warehouse, 40 
by 90, a two-story brick garage, 30 by 32, 


stabling for twelve horses with sheds ad- | 


joining, one new three-ton automobile truck 








| 





and one one-ton truck, both in excellent con- | 


dition. This property is located on the lot 
fronting on Baltic Ave., 185 feet by 10714 
feet depth. 


The warehouse was especially | 


constructed to carry heavy weight; the lower | 


floor is of concrete. This business was es- 
tablished in 1914, and has increased stead- 
ily. A spur track from the Reading Railroad 
enters the property. Will sell the outfit, con- 
sisting of automobile trucks, etc., and rent 
the building and lot, or will sell the entire 
property. For particulars, address WILLIAM 
Heap & Co., 620 Baltic Avenue, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 





FOR SALE: Express and 
business in New Jersey City. Fireproof 
storage warehouse, auto vans, office of 
American Express Company, agent for all 
steamship lines. 
hand furniture. Business in excellent con- 
dition. For further particulars, address Box 


Auction rooms for second- | 


warehouse | 


| 


| 
| 


137, care TRANSFER AND STORAGE, 110 West | 


40th Street, New York. 








FOR SALE: Have for sale 15-ton wind- 
lass wagon or machine wagon in good order. 
Will sell for one hundred and fifty dollars 
($150.00). Address all correspondence to 
the Fairfield Trucking Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


June—3t | 





WANTED 





POSITION WANTED: As _ superinten- 
dent and estimator, household goods ware- 
house business, 16 years’ experience. Outlook 
for future advancement more important than 


present salary. Reply to Box No. 135, 
TRANSFER AND STORAGE, 110 W. 40th St., 
New York, N. Y. June—3t 


WANTED: Experienced warehouseman 
in furniture storage warehouse to store away 
furniture, etc. State age, experience and give 
reference. Address, Box 134 TRANSFER AND 
STORAGE, 35-37 W. 39th Street, New York, 
N. Y. June—3t 





WANTED: Young married man to act 
as Manager or assistant manager for trans- 
fer company operating warehouse; four mo- 
tor trucks, three vans and one freight wagon. 
We also operate retail furniture store in con- 
nection, and manager of transfer department 
also acts as shipping clerk. Riley-Harbour 
Transfer Co., Muskogee, Okla. June—3t 





POSITION WANTED: Position as Man- 
ager, Superintendent or Estimator of Trans- 
fer and Storage business. Have had thirteen 
years’ experience, young, sober, industrious 
and a good talker. Can give written rec- 
ommendation from last employer. For fur- 
ther particulars, address Box 138, care of 
TRANSFER AND STORAGE, 110 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 














Have you tried 
THE EXCHANGE 


service yet? 
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YOUR TRUCK WILL HAUL 
AT LEAST TWICE THE LOAD 


ASK US ABOUT IT 


® 





ROGERS 
BROTHERS 
ALL 

STEEL 


TRAILERS 


FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


































































Better Protection 
1 of goods in shipment and storage 
The problem of protecting rugs, carpets, draperies, 


etc., against moths, mice, germs, while in storage or in 
transit, is solved by the use of 


WHITE TAR PAPER 


Made in two grades—Pine Tar and Cedar. Pine 
Tar for ordinary materials; Cedar for the finest 
fabrics. Put up in rolls of 12 sheets, each sheet 
40 x 48, in full size and in continuous rolls 50 yds. 
to 1,000 yds. Also heavy tar bag paper cut 
5x7 and packed 100 sheets to the carton. 

We sell Naphtaline Moth Balls, Flakes 
Crystals, Powder and Blocks; Laven- 
der Compound and Cedar Compound in one- 
pound and two-pound packages, 100-pound 
boxes and barrels. 

Write today for price list and fulljinformation. 
The WHITE TAR COMPANY 


CLIFF & JOHN STREETS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





TWENTY- 
SEVEN 
MODELS 
ALL 
TYPES 


IN EVERY 
CAPACITY 





ROGERS BROTHERS COMPANY, Albion, Pa. 


ROGERS BROTHERS COMPANY OF NEW YORK, EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS AND EXPORTERS 
50 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK 














WAGON-MASTERS 


If you have 
the following 
qualifications 


UNCLE SAM NEEDS YOU 


Men experienced in the supervision 
of delivery services or express and 
drayage companies, or who have 
had service in the wagon transpor- 
tation service of the army, capable 


of handling men, > 


Apply to 
Officers Recruiting 
For the Quartermaster Section 
Enlisted Reserve Corps 


Chicago, IIl. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio Denver, Colo 
Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Omaha, Nebr. 
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The Importance of Being Right 


is essential to proper efficiency and economy. The selection of the par- 


/ ‘HE selection of motor truck equipment for your business 


ticular type of motor truck you will use involves the same serious con- 
sideration as the selection of any other feature of equipment in your business. 


It must be based on proved results—upon 
proved constructional merit—upon a 
record of achievement spread over a 
sufficient term of years to guarantee 
satisfactory performance to you. 


Logical selection confines you to the Dom- 
inant Ten manufacturers of motor trucks, 
whose products exceed in numbers used 
that of all other truck manufacturers 
combined, 


Among these Dominant Ten, Service 
Motor Trucks show indisputable construc- 
tional advantages combining the accepted 
features of design which are common to 
the Dominant Ten with certain individual 
features adding to strength, excess load 
carrying capacity, operating economy 
and availability for their particular work. 


Send for these booklets: 


Catalog 
The Service 13 Pointer 











Specialized Folder 





Service Motor Trucks are furnished in 
six chassis types, Each type presents 
highly individualized construction adapt- 
ing it in the fullest degree to the work it 
is called upon to do, 


Seven years of manufacturing prestige 
with a constantly increasing volume of 
business, anda record of re-sales to satisfied 
owners unexcelled in the motor truck in- 
dustry, are your guarantee of satisfaction. 


Prices — All Models 


1__—iton truck................$1500 
114 ton truck 2200 
2 ~—siton truck 2500 
aif ton truck 3300 


314 ton truck 
(Special Contractors) 


5 ton truck 4300 


Prices subject to change without notice 














Service Motor Truck Co., Mein Office and Factory; Wabash, Ind. 


Chicago. jNinele Boston, Mass. Yo uagstewn. Ohio 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
> Taek, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Louisville, Ky. Buffaio, N. Bridgeport, Conn 
Omaha, Neb. Salt ‘Lake City, Utah Des lines, lowa; 


Md. Hoboken, N. J. Tulsa, Okla. 

Ohio i ia, . Detroit, or 

Ohio I _N. Y. Denver, Colo. 
D. C, Keowcihe” Tenn. 





Dayton, Ohio Memphis, "Tenn. 
La. Nashville, Tenn, Birmin gham, Ala, 
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Kissel ALL-YEAR Cab with 
New Kissel Trucks 


ALL - YEAR _— 
Cab showing picts 

winter at- 

tachments 













ALL-YEAR Cab 
withoctt winter 
attachments 
is standard equip- 
ment, 


Sets 


Bice 
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All-Year Comfort for Drivers 
Increased Results for Owners 


Here is Kissel’s contribution to the motor 





feature that will be eagerly welcomed by 
motor truck drivers and owners in the 
transfer and storage business, because it :— 


Protects drivers in wet, stormy or cold weather— 


Removes the necessity of layups on account of rain 
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FINANCING 











or snowstorms-—- 


Discourages speeding—diminishes possibilities of 
accidents and excessive wear and tear-- 


Keeps trucks in operation the year around regard- 
less of weather. 


In its summer form it provides drivers with a cool, 
open housing. In winter the ALL-YEAR Cab is 
quickly changed into a warm, dry, closed cab— 
weather-proof, draught and leak-proof—by adding the 
winter attachments—$50 extra. 


Announcing the Five New Models of 


KISSEL TRUCKS 


A Truck for Every Purpose 


Never before has there been offered to transfer and 
storage owners so much truck quality at the price. 









See your Kissell dealer to- 
day. Send for specifications 
and literature on the ALL- 
YEAR Cab and new Kissel 
Trucks. 








Kissel Motor Car Company 
Hartford, Wis., U.S. A. 


Agencies in all principal cities and towns 





























“Digestion First”’ 


Send for ‘‘Digestion First’? booklet. 

A work of art pointing out the road 

to wealth. Presenting complete 

records of savings by others and a 
list of users you know. 


EXCEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


POTTERSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


Makers of the National Oat Crusher 
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| ihe time to say ‘‘good bye’”’ to 

these expensive friends. They 
| cost you not only money but 
— business, and they hurt your repu- 
tation. Get rid of them by using 
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A necessary equipment for safe handling of fine | \\ \ 
furniture. Prevent scarring and marring. Save 8 fi 
time, money and temper. Avoid damage claims | B | \ |! I} 
Make your help more efficient. Ve i 
LOUPILCO PADS for FURNITURE | LOUPILCO PADS for BEDS 
Covered with heavy drill, green | Made same as furniture pads, khaki only. 


or khaki. Cotton filling. | Fits standard size 4 ft., 6 in. bed. 
Size 60x80 - - $22.00 doz. For head boards - $3.25 ea. 
‘¢ 52x68 - - 17.00 ‘** | ** foot - - 2.00 * 
‘¢ 36x68 - - 12.50 ** | Per Set - - = = 5.25 






LOUPILCO MUSIC CABINET COVERS 


Covered with heavy drill cotton batting, made for large sized machine. Can be used 
on smaller size. Khaki only. Price each, $4.00. 








Name printed Free on lots of 12 or more, if requested. 
Terms, 2% ten days, net 30 days, f. o. b. Louisville. 


Guarantee—If our pads do not prove satisfactory in 














ll, ye a LL FS Vireo vt rus 1a iA every respect, return them at our expense. 
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——————— Owners, Louisville Pillow Co. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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40,000 


Actual photograph 
(no retouching) of 
cross section of 
Goodrich Truck Tire 


after 40,000 miles. 








MILES 


In Heavy Service 


Less Than Half 
the Cushion Worn Out 


CTUALLY more than half the tread-rubber was left to cushion the 
load after this tire and three others had run 40,000 miles on a tank 
truck operated by the Gulf Refining Company at Birmingham, Ala. 


These tires carried capacity loads. 
On each trip they crossed 24 railroad 
tracks and traversed a quarter of a 
mile of Belgian Block pavement— 
testing fairly their durability. 


An exceptional record. But these 
are exceptional truck tires. There’s 
big mileage and plenty of protect- 
ing cushion in every GOODRICH 
Truck Tire. Four others ran the 
same distance on another truck 
owned by the same company at 


Dublin, Ga. 


These tires were not abused. They 
stand as eight specific examples of 
the long established fact—GOOD.- 
RICH Truck Tires positively give 
the greatest mileage. 


And thetrucksareinexcellent con- 
dition— proof that GOODRICH 
Truck Tires not only wear well but 
effectively protect truck mechan- 
ism against destructive vibration. 


Make Goodrich YOUR next 


equipment. 


THE B.F. GOODRICH COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 











GOODRICH 


TRUCK ea TIRES 
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CHASSIS 
f.o.b. N.Y. 


You Need a Small Truck, But— 
Be Sure It JS a Truck 


No transfer or storage man needs to be told he can 
make money with a small truck. He knows this. 


That phone call to stop at the station and get a trunk or 
two. That piano to be transferred. The “picking up” of 
a dozen small boxes and 
parcels around town. The 
handling of a few additional 
pieces that cannot be put in 
the van when household 
furnishings are to be moved 
long-distance. 


All of the above—and a 
hundred like jobs—cannot 
profitably be handled by a 
big truck or a van. Buta 
small truck can handle them 
with a very handsome profit 
to you. 


portant: 

‘A motor vehicle isn’t necessarily a motor truck just 
because it is sold as one. It isn’t a motor truck just because 
it has a commercial body on it. 


A motor vehicle is a fruck only when it is designed a 
truck and built a truck. 

It takes a real truck to do a truck’s work—the pleasure- 
car chassis with a commercial body cannot stand up under 
the severe jarring and jolting trucking service entails. 


Rainiur Motor 





The Rainier is a real truck —a little brother of the big 
$5000 heavyweights. It has a Timken worm drive rear 


axle, a 24-inch section front axle, Timken bearings, a 4’ - 
inch pressed steel frame, real truck springs. 


Other specifications are: 


Special Rainier Truck 
Motor, 3%%-in. x 4%- 
in., with magneto ignition. 

1 15-in. wheel-base. 

Hotchkiss drive. 

33-in. x 4-in. tires, de- 
mountable rims. 

Left-hand drive with center 
control. Straight line 
drive, motor to rear axle. 

New double-safety spring- 
shackle. 

10-in. dry disc clutch. 


Now, get this—it’s im» WWormM-DrivE HaLr-TOn TRUCK 3 speeds, selective trans 


mission. 
Heavy truck steering-gear with |8-in. wheel. 
Highest efficiency and economy; 18 to 20 miles per 
gallon of gasoline. 

In other words, while many so-called trucks have been 
built up from a pleasure-car chassis, the Rainier has been 
built down from the finest examples of big motor trucks. It 
is built to stand a 50% overload when the occasion arises. 


Complete information and catalog on request. 


‘Coorporalion 


JOHN T. RAINIER, President 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: Broadway at 51st St., New York City 





WORKS: Flushing, Long Island, New York City 
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As an Owner 
of Horses 


it makes a difference to you what nail is used in shoeing. 





Only 


the best nail can give the best results. | 





For many years “The Capewell’” nail has been the world’s lead- 
ing horse nail—not the cheapest regardless of quality, but the best 
at a fair price. All shoers can afford it. | 








To protect yourself against needless trouble and expense make 
a point of having Capewell nails always used on the horses you own. 


Just so long as you allow your truck drivers to The Capewell Horse Nail Company 
speed through the streets or race along country Hartford, Connecticut 

roads, you can expect broken springs, rapid wear ! Leading Horse Nail Makers of the World 

on tires, damaged bearings, wasted gasoline and | 

oil, and excessive repair bills—to say nothing of 

accidents, damaged goods, and dissatisfied cus- : ) 

| 

i 


tomers. 
This truck will enable you to 


1. Deliver safely— 






6, Make Careful Drivers 









} 








biiiis 











Speeding is the greatest abuse incident to the 
handling of motor trucks by the average driver, 
but the installation of Pierce Governors will abso- 
lutely stop all fast driving, without in the least 
affecting the motor’s power. 






2. At low labor cost— | 
Ford 3. And get more business | 
ord Governors mgs on account of the equipment. | 


The special Pierce Governor for Fords perfectly controls 
the speed at all times. Can be set for any speed, but a seal 
prevents the driver from tampering. 


PIERCE GOVERNOR COMPANY 


World's Largest Governor Builders. 


It is endorsed by the piano houses because there 
is nothing to mar any part of the piano, and recom- 
mended by transfer men because it keeps down the 
labor cost and pleases the men. Send for blue print 
specifications, with cash and payment prices. 


W. T. SLEIGHT MFG. CO. 
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AN DERSON. INDIANA . U.S.A. 304 Saks Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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TRANSFER and STORAGE is Official Publication for: PI AN O : KR i KS 
THE NATIONAL TEAM & MOTOR TRUCK OWN- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION ey 
F bP neni a oy Di asics nu cgih patible whalewee President wire 7 Styles End Trucks 
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Wey i 2a — Jr., etait Pa..2nd Vice-President 2 Styles Sill Trucks 
ee ee es eer Treasurer ‘ . 
Cee PME, SIO, Bo oko kn cn cc ccc cc cvasees Secretary Piano Hoists 
421 So. Peoria St. Piano Covers 








AMERICAN TRANSFERMEN’S ASSOCIATION Wagon Straps 






ls Ce i SIE IRS is Kn v0 0 00 cons 66kdsscews President 

D. S. Barmore, Los Angeles, Cal......... 1st Vice-President Would f aaiinll 
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F. S. Mattison, Minneapolis, Minn......... 3rd Vice-President 

E. M. Hansen, St. Joseph, Mo...... Secretary and Treasurer SELF - LIF eo - Bip 9 TRUCK CO. 








214 South Third Street 











THE SOUTHERN FURNITURE WAREHOUSE- 


MEN’S ASSOCIATION e 
S. J. Westuemer, Houston, Tex............-.0.0e00- President Canvas Goods, Covers of All Kinds 
G. B. Harris Birmingham, Ala. ............... Vice-President 7] 
T. F. Carucart, Atlanta, Ga........... Secretary and Treasurer 


6-8 Madison Avenue 











LOADING 
PADS 


Twine and Rope’ 


Get Our Prices 





PLEASE MENTION 
TRANSFER and STORAGE ie 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS WM. A. IDEN CO. ™ Washington Boulevard 
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in every way.” 


Read what the owner 
of this fleet of electric 
trucks says of the ser- 
vice of Edison Storage 





Batteries. 
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STORAGE FOR HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, AUTOMOBILES &c 
PACKING &@ SHIPPING TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
RUG @ CARPET CLEANING. MOTOR & HORSE DRAWN VANS JUST ABOVE FULTON ST.) 
FIRE @& THI® F PROOF VAULTS FOR VALUABLES & XTENOING THROUGH THE BLOCK TO 
GEORGE H.SHEPHARD, Generac Manacer 7B79,92, ROCKWELL BLAGE 
BOFLUMAF ROU NOL, May twenty-fourth, —____ 
1 7 


Edison Storage Battery Company, 
206 West 76th St., 
Hew York City. 


Gentlemen: 


With reference to the Edison Batteries we are using 
in our two ton fleet of trucks [I am pleased to say to you that the same 
have given us entire satisfaction in every way. 


Before deciding on the battery equipment we went 
into the matter very carefully and decided to install your batteries 
even though the expense was far greater than figures given us on other 
batteries that were submitted to us, and we are pleased to find that 
our experience thus far has justified our judgment. 


We have practically little or no trouble in 
the care of them,having run them now for one and one-half years we find 
same just as good as the day they started. It is indeed very satisfac- 
tory to record this just statement. 








a We shall be pleased to have you refer to us at 
any time. 


Yours very truly, 
PIONEER FIREPR TORAGE WAREHOUSES, 


Ee | nO hus K\ 


Learn more about the reliability, economy and long life of Edison Storage Batteries 
in the work of heavy moving vans and trucks. Write for Bulletin 500-B 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Factory and Main Office ORANGE, N. J. 


Distributors in—New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Seattle, New Orleans 
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RANSPORTATION work 

requires an equipment 
adaptable to handling various 
assorted freight. The 54 ton 
MACK illustrated above, is 
used in a regular daily express 
service between New York and 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


You will note the center side 
hinged panel which permits 
loading or unloading of articles 
from either side, as well as from 
the rear of the body. 


This type of all slat body reduces 
weight and makes it possible to 
carry a greater amount of pay- 
ing freight, while the side cur- 
tains afford absolute protection 
in all kinds of weather. 


Complete line—1, 114, 2, 3%, 5,5%, 6%, 
714 tons. Tractor trailers 5 to 15 tons. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR CO. 
64th Street & West End Avenue 
New York 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR THE 
TRANSFER AND STORAGE MAN 








Mohun on Warehousemen 
(Second Edition) 


WAREHOUSE LAWS 
AND DECISIONS 


by Barry Mohun 


A Compilation of the Laws of the Several States and 

Territorial Possessions Pertaining to Warehousemen 

and the Warehousing Business, Containing an An- 

notated Copy of the Uniform Warehouse Receipts 
Act. Analytical Index. 


Published under the auspices of The American 
‘arehousemen’s Association 


Sent to any address on receipt of $7.50 














Household Goods Packing Specifications 
Published 


by the Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion. The purpose of this book is to provide a ready 


and uniform basis for estimating the cost of packing - 


household goods for shipment. Every warehouse 
estimator should carry a copy of this book with him 
when making calls. 


Sent to any address on receipt of $1.00 














Law of Draymen Freight For- 
warders and Warehousemen 


A Compilation of and Commentary on the Laws 
Concerning Draymen, Freight Forwarders and 
Warehousemen. 


by Gustav H. Bunge 


Sent to any address on receipt of $5.00 














The Transfer and Storage 
Directory 


This Comprehensive Directory of Firms Engaged in 
the Transfer and Storage Business in the United 
States and Canada is now being compiled. In order 
to be sure of your copy of this Directory, get your 
order in early. 


Price, $3.00 Per Copy 
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110 West 40th Street 
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New York City 
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WAREHOUSE®SD 
MOVING .PACKING & SHIPPING 


i’ | 


540-542 West 38% ST.NY, 10 





| (A husky van for a hustling warehouseman) 


Putting it up to 
the Electric 


“Hugh” Ward has been through the mill. He knows | 
motor trucks, their strong points and their weak points. | 
He also knows horses. 


So when he bought his first G. V. van he did so because | | 
he was convinced that the Electric was “the goods” for 
the city. But he put it up to the electric to give him 
more speed and a greater radius at practically the cost 
of horse vans. 


And the G. V. made good. 


Catalogue 127 on request 


GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, Inc. 


(jseneral Office and Factory, Long Island City, New York 
| NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


| Six Models: 1000 to 10,000 Pounds Capacity Dealers in Open Territory Are Invited to Correspond 
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Will be ready for the press soon. 


TRA 





Just as soon as this edition is off the press, a personal sales campaign will begin to put 
this useful Directory into the hands of warehousemen, traffic managers for commercial 
houses and forwarding companies. When these shippers have a bill of goods for distri- 
bution or storage in your city, your competitor is likely to get this business unless you 
have a report and an advertisement in this book. If you have not already arranged 
for this, get in touch with us at once. 


110 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Actual Size 
of Book .-- 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 








LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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MADISON, WIS. SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 





The Know-How 
of Warehouses 


Most of the best warehouses in the country 
have been designed by CC. H. Moores and 
S. H. Dunford. A very few of them are il- 


lustrated here. 


Moores and Dunford know how to design 
fire proof storage buildings that save money in 
operation and bring business through the confi- 


dence inspired. 


They know how to build best for least 
money and get maximum returns from the in- 
vestment because they are specialists of long 
experience in this particular line of building. 


The data amassed in many cities, their 
knowledge of conditions and ability to aid you 
in financing the kind of building you need are 
all at your service. 


Write tor the complete information which 
will be sure to interest you. 


C. H. Moores, Engineer 
S. H. Dunford, Architect 


91 Park Place, Detroit, Michigan 
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Go get it! Packard range and economy enable 
you to broaden your business field 


Five-hundred-mile round trips are fre- 
quent undertakings for the Petry Express & 
Storage Company’s Packard trucks. 


«From Trenton,” says Frederick Petry, 


“we go as far east as Springfield, Mass. and 
Providence, R. I.—and south to points sixty 
miles below Washington. For such long 
trips, reliable equipment is necessary to 
satisfy customers and insure prompt returns. 


«We are using five Packards now. Five 
years ago we began with one. We feel that 
this record of repeat orders proves quite 


conclusively that our Packards are stand- 
ing up under hard wear. 


‘‘In the five months it has been in serv- 
ice, our 145-ton silent, chainless Packard 
has averaged about 2,000 miles a month. 
It is the best light truck we have ever had 
in service.” 


Seven economical sizes—1 ton to 645 tons. 
Write Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, for 
records of costs and earnings in the trans- 
fer field. Or ’phone the nearest Packard 
dealer. Ask the man who owns one. 
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Kittle, Covet 


Little Giant 2-ton truck, owned by C. W. Nelson, Moto} f ) ucks 


224 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 





Are Popular in the Transfer, 
Storage and Moving Business 





because they de- 
liver the goods, Save 3's Fuel Cost 
The Duntley Hydro-Pneu- 


regar d | Css O f matic Gas Generator is an ex- 
clusive feature of Little Giant 

weather, road Motor Trucks. With this de- 
di ° vice the Little Giant truck may 
conditions or be operated on a mixture of 4 
’ kerosene and 1% gasoline at a 
ey nd 608 “willow’St. Chisago, Titnois ? length of haul. saving of fuel cost of over 50% 
with a total absence of carbon, 


Thousands are smoke or odor. 
now in daily use 
in the Transfer, Storage and Moving Busi- 
ness, where they have proven admirably 
fitted for the strenuous demands of this 
strenuous industry. 














Little Giant Motor Trucks are quality 
Little Giant 2-ton truck, owned by the 12th Street . 

Express, 24 E. 12th St., Chicago, Illinois trucks throughout. Every piece of ma- 
terial used in their construction is specially 
selected and rigidly tested to endure the 
severe punishment of hauling goods. 


The (iete Gsaet Line 


Convert-a-Car (converts a Ford 
into a One Ton Truck) 


- Little Giant 2-ton truck, owned by Max. Silverman Model 15—One Ton Worm Drive 
& Son, 124 E. 112th St., New York 

fodel 16—Two Ton Worm Drive 

pdel 17—314 Ton Worm Drive 











Write for Catalogue 


\Pneumatic Tool Co. 


6l4 Little Giant Building 


Little Giant 2-ton truck, owned by P. B. Nichols, . 
990 E. 13lst St., New York as \ CHICAGO 
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Che Dennis Sheen Co., New OU can use your old platform-type wagon or 


Orleans, attached an old truck ; ; 
to a 1%4:ton truck by means horse-drawn truck as a semi-trailer to any one- 


of a Martin Rocking Fifth ton motor truck, by the aid of a Martin Rocking Fifth Wheel. 
Wheel. The photo above is the emmbiiat will give you a hauling unit capable of carrying three 


outht and shows the 1%2-ton —. ; 

truck hauling 15 five-hundred- *. times the load that the truck alone will transport. In other words, you 
gp me ag GM triple the delivery capacity of the motor truck at an insignificant cost. 
and the principle on which Read the facts at the left, referring to the illustration at the top. Furthermore, as 
it was invented, triples 

the hauling capacity the original wheels, springs, bearings, tires, etc., of your old wagon or horse-drawn 
of any truck. geOutythe Martin Rear Construction may be substituted at small expense. 


MARTIN 


‘Rocking Fifth Wheel 


Attaches Your Old Transfer Wagon to Your Motor Truck 
and Triples the Truck’s Hauling Capacity 
Thousands of concerns haygeaee ais tmedns of mul- for proof. Ask us for our new folder that tells all 
tiplying the delivery cap of their tricks. Hundreds about the Martin Rocking Fifth Wheel and the Martin 
of transfer moving and storage*firms have found the Rear Construction for semi-trailer wagons. 
Martin Rocking Fifth Wheel the answer to hauling 


problems. It enables them to niake a 1l-ton or 1%-ton f . 
truck do the work of three such tfucks ordinarily. Write Martin Rocking 


Fifth Wheel Co. 
244 Main Street 
Springfield Mass. 


Note how the motor truck can be detachd@, mi-trailer. In two minutes’ time you can release the 
truck to permit it to hurry off after anothf miu-trailer. Consider the economy of the time this effects! 


¢ 








